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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


p> WATH THES BE STOARTI CLES.2 


‘DEANE’S. 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety 
of style and finish. 


DEANE'S-—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated, 
DEANE’'S—Electro-plate Teaand Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 
DEANE'’S-—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes, Tin 
Dish Covers in sets, 18s.,30s.,408. 638,783: 


DEANE’S-—Papier-Maché Tea Trays in sits, from, 


21s., new and elegant patterns. 
DEANE’S-—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loy- 
sell’s and other patent improvements. 


EANE'S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
D ad and Preserving Pans, Stock pots, &c. 
DEANE'S-—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large 
and handsome assortment. 
EANE' Be - iin, newly-designed patterns 
D 8 : m Gres and Bronze—three-light glass 
rom 





DEANE'S—Dowmestic Baths for every purpose, Bath- 
rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE'S—Fenders and Fire-Irons, in all modern 
D and approved patterns. 
EANE'S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, th Bed- 
ding of superior quality. wit 
DEANE’ ee oo Stoves, Improved London-made 
s itcheners, j ents * 
DEANE’ —Cornices and Cornice Poles, a-variety of 
8 patterns, French and English,.. o 


DEANE'S-"n ond Japanned Goods, Iron-Ware and 
ulinary Utensils. 


DEANE'S—Murery, Brushes, Mats, ta well made, 
strong, and serviceable ©“ 
DEANE'S- Horticultural Tools, Laon Mowers 
Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 
D , Pw. Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
BANE Ss manufactured on their ows premises, 
and of the very best m 








New Iilustrated Catalogue with priced Furnishing Lists Gratis and Post free. 
A Tipegunt of 5 per cent. for Cash payments of vee and upwards. 





Fs 


es ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. . 





DBANE & CO. (iid XE%.;.) LONDON: BRIDGE, 
































Part XV., New Series.—Manca, 1870. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


NORT ON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently recommended as a simple 


but certain Remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases 
to which we are subject, being a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, 
that it is with justice called the “ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” 
“ Norton's Pills” act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their 
operation, safe under any circumstances, and thousands of persons can now bear 
testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use, as they have been a never- 
failing Family Friend for upwards of 30 years. Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 
2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 


CAUTION.— Be sure to ask for “NORTON’S P PILL s, ” ond do not be nersuaded to purchase an imitation. 


COUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION 


ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 


8 KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


TATISTICS SHOW THAT 50,000 PERSONS annually fall victims to Pulmonary 
Disorders, including Consumption, Diseases of the Chest and the Respiratory Orgaus. Pre- 
KEATING'S vention is at all times better than cure; be, therefore, prepared during the wet and winter season, 
a with a supply of KEATING’S COUG H LOZENGES, which possess the virtue of averting as well 
Cou GH as of curing a Cough orCold,; they are good alike for ‘the young or for the aged. 
LOZENGES. RECENT TESTIMONIAL. August 28, 1868. 
ps SIR,— Having tried your Cough Lozenges in India, I have much pleasure in testifying to their beneficial effects 
in cases of Incipient Consumption, Asthma, and Bronchial affections: so good a medicine ought to be known to 
be appreciated. I have prescribed it largely with the best résults. 


B.C, 
To Mr. Toomas KEATING. Apothecary H. Mit Indian Medical Service. 


Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s.14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6a. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chewist, 
&c., 79, St. Paul’ 's Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists, ‘ke. 




















Side Dishes. Salvers or Waiters. 
£8 10s., £9, h As. 4 per set Table Candlesticks. 
our. 
Grast Frames, 
22s., 36s., 453., 60s., 80s. 
Breakfast Cruets, 
15s., ~es 25s., 35s., 40s. 2 Z SSS S 
21s., 30s., 35s. 45s., 558., 60s. C d ; S = Muffineers. 
Butter Dishes, wy “¢- Lt SA \ Mustard Pots. 
128., 15s., 258., 30s. ‘ ’ Toddy Kettles. 
Dessert Knives and - he = iP Egg Steamers 
Forks, S 4 on Bottle Holders. 
Per doz. £2 10s., £3., £4 10s., 
£5 5s. 


Fish Knives, “4 ter Kni 
Easy E Buti ves. 
12 Knives in Case, 50s. to £5. Dressing Bags and 


Per pair i in ap awe, Te » 20s., bay — Desks. 
EEAT VARIKTY. 


ELECTRO-SILVER TEA & COFFEE SERVICES, £5 5s., £6 10s., £7 10s., £14, £16,£18. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


DISH, KNIVES 
WITH REVOLVING COVER, mat 
GREATEST NOVELTY EVER INVENTED. 


ODOT MANUFACTORY : | SHEFFIELD MANUFACTORY: 
STREET, OXFORD STREET. ! ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS 


718 72 CORNHILL Si & 77878 OXFORDST 






































2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DENMAN’s Greek Wines, 20, Piccadilly. 


“Pamphlet Priced-List,” “ Pure Wine and How to Know It,” free on application. Case of Six 
Red and Six White Wines for £1 11s. 4d. 


EVERY FAMILY SHOULD EEHEEP THE FAMED 


TONIC BITTERS. 
“WATERS’ QUININE WINE,” 


FOR STRENGTHENING THE SYSTEM. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 30s. per dozen. 


WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Orizinal Makers, Worcester House, 34, Eastcheap, E.C, 
LEWIS AND CO., Agents, WORCESTER. 


OLUMBIAN HAIR DYE.—UNWIN and 
ALBERT’S, 24, Piccadilly—is so ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, 


effective and instananeous that grey hair 
ESTABLISHED FORTY YEARS AS THE MOST 


is coloured permanently a natural brown 
or blaek the moment it is touched by the 

AGREEABLE AND EFFECTUAL PRESERVATIVE FOR 
THE TEETH AND GUMS. 


dye, leaving it perfectly clean and soft 
Sold universally in pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 














as before the application, In cases at 
5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s. Sample case ‘{| 
2s. 6d. By post 40 stamps. 








URICOMUS FLUID, for GOLDEN HAIR, None genuine unless signed 








harmless as pure water, has the 
astonishing power of quickly imparting a 
rich golden flaxen shade to hair of any 
colour. Its patronage has caused many 
imitations.—5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s, 


UNWIN & ALBERT, 


24, PICCADILLY, 
PERFUMERS to the ROYAL FAMILY.’ 







JEWSBURY and BROWN, Manchester. 


GREE 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STESBL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throuchout the World. 


JACKSON’S CEMENT 
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e3 

Bas 

Ere sani y — = " 

Hee: FOR MENDING BROKEN CHINA, EARTHENWARE, 

aco Glass, Ornaments, and almost every other article of Domestic 
= Furniture. It surpasses in neatness, in strength, and in cheapness. It has 

g Re PRICE Go& | . stood the test of time, and in all quarters of the world. 

2 go . : Sold by Chemists, Fancy Stationers, Bazaars, &c. 

Qa - ‘ Os. ‘5 

aea ict Fac Kaen) J A sample Bottle per post, free for 14 Stamps, from the Proprietor, 

ass JACKSON, STRANGEWAYS, MANCHESTER. 











HOLLOWAY'S PILLS GLASS SHADES, 


CURE FOR INDIGESTION.—Indigestion, with torpidity 








of the liver, is the curse of thousands who spend each da 

with accumulated sufferings, all of which may be avoided 4 PHOTOGRAPHIG GLASS 
taking HOLLOWAY’S PILLS according to their accom- 

panying directions. They strengtheu and invigorate every AND MATERIALS 


organ subservient to digestion. They may be safely taken 


without interferring with ordinary pursuits, or requirin ° 
much restriction indict. ’ Flower Vases. Hyacinth Glasses. 
LOSS OF HAIR, &c. 
Patronised by the Royal Family, Nobility, & Faculty. WINDOW-GLASS, 
RS. TERRY, of 304, Regent Street, London, 
\ W., may be consulted in all Cases of Loss of Hair and ae oe 








defects of the skin and complexion Her treatment has been 
generally approved during the last 15 years, and her remedies CLAUDET HOUGHTON AND SON 
are prepared according to the requirements of each patient. 4 J J 


Mrs. TERRY’S INFALLIBLE PREPARATION f >| 
= ‘okY| 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


borate ! superfluous hair, 4s. Her DEPILATORY | 
i or permanently eradicating the roots of su- | . . . icati 
perfluous hairs, 21s. per bottle, carriage paid. Lists of Prices sent free on Application. 


USE SYMINGTON’S 
PATENT PEA FLOUR, 


For making Soup in one minute without boiling. 


BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, MARKET HARBOROUGH. 








FERN CASES AND AQUARIUMS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 3 





LADY’S TROUSSEAU 


FOR 


£50. 


OUTFITS TO INDIA, OUTFITS TO JAPAN, 


OUTFITS TO CHINA, OUTFITS TO AUSTRALIA, 
For £20, £40, £60, & £100. 








Just PUBLISHED. 
eo OUTFITS: An account of what is really necessary for the 
Outfit of Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children for the long Sea and 

Overland Routes, with much valuable information on many topics useful 
for the Voyage, and a few words on the new Brindisi Route. Post free, 
Six Stamps. 

*¢ Ladies going abroad will find the little work under notice of considerable value.” —Zhe Queen. 

“ The idea of writing this little book was a very good one.”—Court Circular. 


BABY LINEN. 








A ex BOYS’ 
LAYETTE (6G) Rilo. KNICKERBOCKER 
we ERE NN SUITS, 





£20. he ty 73 ’ ¢ 
Os., fully fitted, £3 10s. 


“ The Trousseau and Layettes inspected are not only reasonable in price, but excellent in quality, 
style, and workmanship.” —Zxglishwoman’s Domestic Magazine. 








BOOK OF SIXTY ILLUSTRATIONS OF LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, BABY LINEN, §e. 
GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MRS. ADDLEY BOURNE, 
Gaderclothing Department, 

















37, PICCADILLY, Opposite ST. JAMES’S CHURCH. 


LS ~- ———~.. 
——— = 




















4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


W. F , THOMAS & Co.’s THE TOILET.—a due attention to the gifts and 


graces of the person, ard a becoming preservation 
PATENT of the advantages of nature, are of more value and 

importance, with reference to our health and well- 
being, than many parties are inclined to suppose. 


Several of the most attractive portions of the human 

frame are delicate and fragile, in_ proportion as 

' they are graceful and pleasing; and the due con- 
5 servation of them is intimately associated with our 


health and comfort. The hair, for example, from 
the delicacy of its growth and texture, and its 
ADAPTED FOR EVERY KIND OF WORK. evident sympathy with the emotions of the mind; 
the skin, with its intimate relation to the most 
vital of our organs,—as those of respiration, circu- 
lation, and dizestion,— together = the ge 

1 ° s and susceptibility of its own texture; an e 
Noiseless Domestic Machines, tecth, also, from their peculiar structure, formed, 
as they are, of bone or dentine, and cased with a 


Lock Stitch, £3 15s. fibrous investment of enamel;—these admirable 


and highly essential portions of our frame are all 


ded not merely as objects of external 
Two Thread, on Stand, £2 10s.|  veauty “and display, but as having an. intimate 





relation to our health, and the due discharge of the 
vital functions. The care of them ought never to 
be intrusted to ignorant or unskilful hands; and it 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES, is highly satisfactory to point out as protectors of 


these vital portions _— a yo wa 
which have emanated from the laboratories o 

1, & 2, CHEAPSIDE, the Messrs. Rowland: their unrivalled Macassar 
AND for the hair, their Kalydor for improving and 

beautifying the complexion, and their Odonto for 


REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, the teeth and gums. 
LONDON. 


CADBURYS COCOA ESSENCE. 


Genuine ; easily prepared ; economical ; about three times the strength of the best Cocoas ordinarily sold; free from the 
excess of fatty matter, and recommended by medical men as the most wholesome breakfast beverage. : 

“We have carefully examined the samples brought under our notice, and_find that they are genuine, and that 
the Essence of Cocoa is just what it is declared to be by Messrs. Capnury Brorners.”— 

“Cocoa treated thus, will, we expect, prove to be one of the most nutritious, digestible, and restorative of 
drinks. —British Medical Journal. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain and 
anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and regulate the 
circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE (late Army Medical Staff), to which he gave the name of 


CHULUORODYNE, 


wh admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
Bronchitis, 











is the best remedy known for Coughs, C P » 





Y N sthma. 
Vv N effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal dissases—Diph- 
theria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
Vv N acts like a charm in Diarrhwa, and is the only specific in Cholera 
and Dysentery. 
Vv N effectually cuts shorts all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation 
and Spasms. 
N is the only palliative in Neuralzia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, 
Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 


D 
D 
D 
D 
D 


Y 


ot Ppt tal, Sed ap my ae Sir Psy - a stated that Dr. J. Conan BROWNE was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 
; that the sto , ’ i ’ 
By ae nt tot Dy Ay had - endant, FREEMAN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 144, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J, CoLzis 
Brownk’s CHLORODYNE ” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
CAUTION,—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 38, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


A CUP OF COFFEE IN ONE MINUTE. 


DUNN'S ESSENCE OF COFFEE. 


**T think I can confidently assert that Duny’s Essence or Corre is the only one 
which has stood ground. All other attempts, for some reason or other, have hitherto 
proved failures, and eventually have been abandoned.” —Extract from the Commercial 
Handbook of Chemical Analysis, by A. NonrManvy, M.D. 

SOLD IN BOTTLES FROM 1s. TO 2s. EACH. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


DUNN AND HEWETT, 


PENTONVILLE, LONDON. 

































































George Borwick’s 


Baking Powder 


Two Gold Medals 


Awarded for its superiority over all other Baking Powders in raising Bread and improving 
Puddings and Pastry. 





ROBERT COCKS & Co’s. NEW MUSIC. BRAHEE SUGAR POW DERS. 


B inssrs. ROBERT COCKS amt Co. Now Burlington 

essrs. XKS an Ou.» ew Burlington : . all 

Street, London, respectfully inform the musical public that he New, Buteesrdinery. ona 7 cule Remedy fer 

they are and have been for many years the sole publishers of Mr Baer nD en deinen enone COUGHS oa 
* ’ 7 ‘ mths ’ , ov Da 

Wrighton’s songs and ballads. Catalogues cratis and postage free. all Affecti from COLD.—See Lancet of 30th Dec., 1863. 








N R. W. T. WRIGHTON’S favourite SONGS & BALLADS:—| Sold by all Druggists at 1s. 14¢. and 2s, 9d. per packet of 


“ Thy Voice is near,” “ The Music of her voice,” “ In the| Powders, with directions. 
downhill of life,’ and “Morn on the Meadow.” Each free by| Wholesale Agents :—London—Epwakrps; Barctay &Co. ; 
post for 19stamps. London, published only by Robert Cocks and|/SanGER; NEWBERY; J. THompPson. Scotland—Sane & 
Co., New Burlington Street. Order of all musicsellers. BaRKER, Edinburgh. 
Clogher, 27th October, 1869. 


HY VOICE is NEAR. Ballad. By W. T. WRIGHTON. “A : : ; . 
= very sweet song by an always Eioucee composer.” —City I was very ill with wy ny L last pres. 5 
Press. The same arranged for the pianoforte by Brinley a4 a of al - ~ — Pow rh ae OK 
Richards. Each free by post for 19 stamps. London, Robert|"**e" four packets I was cured. LIRASSTE AVES 
Cocks and Co.. New Burlington Street, and of all musicsellers. 

HE MUSICAL BOX. A Sensational Caprice for the Piano 

Composed by J. LIEBICH. Free by post for I9 stamps. TA YLOR’S SPECI FIC LI N IME N T. 

“The audience were charmed actually into ecstasies by a little instrumental — . . > r 

gem (The Musical Box) ——— wonderfully by Herr Liebich. This was, of T™ justly celebrated preparation isa SE ECIF IC 

apy be 7 oy te ghee. » @ considerable desire to hear for RHEUMATISM, TOOTHACHE, LUMBAGO, 

London: Published only by Robert Cocks and Co., New Bur- TIC DOLOREUX, SPRAINS, &c.—all of which are in- 
lington Street. Order everywhere. stantaneously cured after its application. 

The proprietor holds the testimony of its efficacy from 
many Ministers and Missionaries of Scotland and abroad, 
which Testimonials may be had from all respectable 
Druggists in ihe kingdom. 

The Specific is sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 
Wholesale Agents:—London—EpWaArpDs; BarcLay&Co.; 
SANGER; NEWBERY; J. THompPpson. Scotland—Saye & 


Securely and neatly mends BARKER, Edinburgh. 


Broken China, Glass, Earthenware, Woods, | Mr. TaYtor. Kirkcaldy, 4th Dec., 1868. 
Cabinet Work, and Fancy Articles. _ Dear Sir,—I have suffered for many years from Rheuma- 
Sco the name of « EDA.” the original Inventor, ison the ldivecuione it cured me-- Yours ever, JOnN STEEL. 
abel, and that of the Manufacturers, A SONS, 7 7 -—; : oe - 

95, Farringdon Street. Sold by all Chemists in 1s. bottles. P.S.—Use this in your advertisements if you like. 


KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY---DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 
‘THIS celebrated Old IRISH WHISKY gained the Dustin Prizz Mzpat. 


It is Pure, Mild, Mellow, Delicious, and very Wholesome. 
Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., at the Retail Houses in London; by the Agents in the principal towns in 
England; or Wholesale at 
8, GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. 
Observe the Red Seal, Pink Label, and Cork branded “ Kinanan’s LL Wuraxy.” 


CARPETS, CURTAINS, CABINET FURNITURE. 
GEORGE DIACK, 


212 & 213, OXFORD STREET, w., 


Invites public attention to his Stock of Carpets, comprising all the Manufactures for Dining-Rooms, Libraries, pening 
Rooms, and Chambers; toa unique collection of Silk Fabrics from the most approved Factories of Lyons and Spitalfields. 


INET FURNITURE OF FIRST-C MAKE. 
BEDSTEADS AND BEDDING SUITABLE FOR THE MANSION OR COTTAGE. 
212 & 213, OXFORD STREET W. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
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6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


10, FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, 
LONDON E.C. 


TRUSTEES. 


THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD CHANCELLOR, 

THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD CAIRNS. 

THE RIGHT HON. SIR W. BOVILL, Lorp Cuter Justicx, C.P. 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 
THE HON. SIR GEORGE ROSE, 

THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., Q.C. 

JOHN OSBORNE, Ese., Q.C. 

EDWARD SMITH BIGG, Esa. 

ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esg., Taxinae Master my Cuancery. 


DIRECTORS. 


Austin, Cuar.zs, Esq., Q.C. Girrarp, The Rt. Hon. Sir G. M., Lord Justice. 

Bacon, James, Esq., Q.C., Commissioner in Greens, T. Wess, Esq., Q.C. 
Bankruptcy. Kenpatt, Jonn, Esq. 

Beaumont, James, Esq. Lams, GrorcE, Esq. 

Biee, Epwarp Situ, Esq. Leman, James, Esq. 

Bouton, Joun Henry, Esq. OsBorne, Joun, Esq., Q.C. 

Broperir, Francis, Esq. Pemberton, E. Leren, Esq. 

Cuicuester, J. H. R., Esq. Rippett, Sir W. Bucuanay, Bart. 

Cookson, W. StrickLanp, Esq Rosz, The Hon. Sir Groresr. 

Duemorz, Wittiam, Esq., Q.C. Scappine, Epwiy Warp, Esq. 

Fottett, Rosert Barty, Esq., Zazing Master Smits, The Hon. Mr. Justice Montacus. 
in Chancery. Smitu, Micwazt, Esq. 

Frere, Barrie J. Lavniz, Esq. }  Tusovn, Sir THomas. 

















FINANCIAL POSITION ON JANUARY Ist, 1869. 


Existing Assurances & Bonus £4,650,000 £1,540,000 
Annual Income 200,000 1,650,000 


Annual Accounts have always been published in full detail. 


ECURITY.—The Assurance Fund amounts to no less than seven 
times the total annual income. The further guarantee of fully 
subscribed Capital of £1,000,000. 

WHOLE-WORLD Policies granted for a single extra payment of 
10s. per £100, where no Special Liability to Foreign Residence then exists. 
Policies on Lives of full age when Assured, after Five Years’ existence 
without incurring extra charge for Foreign Licence, allow unrestricted 
residence in any part of the world. 

NINE-TENTHS of the total Profits divisible every Five years 
amongst the Assured. Very moderate Non-Bonus Premiums. 

The GENERAL CONDITIONS of Assurance printed thereon are 
specially framed to secure to Policies of the Society, when once issued, 
absolute freedom from all liability to future question. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 




































































ADVERTISEMENTS. 





GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. 


ew and Interesting Serial Tale, is now appearing in 
N d Interesting § , g 


(SHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 





MRS. HARRIS HERBERT'S 
AMERICAN 


HAIR DRESSING 


Is the favourite preparation used by the American Ladies 
for strengthening, vivifying, promoting a luxuriant growth, 
and adding brilliancy, fragrance, and lustre to the hair. It 
cures baldness, thickens thin hair, ané prevents it from 
falling off, and never fails in restoring grey hair to its natural 
colour and beauty, and is an essential toilet requisite for all 
who wish to have and preserve that choicest gift of nature 
—a good head of hair. Sold in bottles by all Chemists, at 
3s. 6d. and 7s. each, and wholesale by Messrs. J. SANGER & 
SONS, 150, Oxford Street, London, 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO LADIES. 

Mrs. HERBERT has just issued an English edition of her 
Treatise on the Human Hair and its Physiology, comprising 
its varities, treatment, beauty, and improvement; together 
with a few hints on the PRESERVATION OF THE COM- 
PLEXION, intended for the guidance of those who wish to 
preserve, beautify, and enhance their personal appearance ; 
it can be obtained GRATIS of most respectable Chemists 
throughout the United Kingdom. 





CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 

ive relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 

nstead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY'S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “Anti-Lancet,” says 
“*T have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invariably 
it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in cases 
of Pulmonary Consumption; and I can, with the greatest 
confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct to 
an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 


This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Nights Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. Sold by all 
Chemists, in bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d, and 11s. each, and 
Wholesale by JAS. M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. 





WEIR’S 55s, SEWING MACHINE, 


55s. COMPLETE, with Latest Improvements. 


Works by Hand or Foot: will hem, fell, bind, tuck, seam, quilt, 
gather, braid, embroider, and do every kind of Family, Household, 


and Dressmaking Work. 


SIMPLE, SILENT, RAPID, DURABLE. 


SN Written Guarantee given. Numerous inferior imitations. 
of Work, Llustrated Prospectus, and Testlmonials, post-free. 


CauTion.—None Genuine unless stamped on Steel Work Plate. 


Patterns 


J. A. WEIR, 


2, Carlisle Street, Soho Square, W., London. 


AGENTS WANTED. 








Ellis’s Ruthin Soda Water, 

Ellis’s Ruthin Potass Water. 

Ellis’s Ruthin Seltzer Water. 

Ellis’s Ruthin Lemonade, 

Ellis’s Lithia Water. 

Ellis’s Lithia & Potass Water. 
For Gout—the last-named is a splendid remedy. 


Every Cork is branded “R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin,” 
and every label bears their trade mark, without which none is 
enuine. Sold by Chemists, Hotel-keepers,Confectioners,and 
Wholesale only from ‘R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 








CAREFUL MOTHERS invariably 
provide the Nursery with Mrs 
JOHNSON’s AMERICAN SOOTHING 
Syrup, which, applied to the gums, 
affords immediate relief in ‘* teeth- 

<\\ ing.” Itis pleasant and acceptable 

4} to the child, and free from any 

“i narcotic. During nearly half a 

century it has been one of the im- 

oortant items for the nursery. 

os genuine without the name of 

“ Barclay and Sons, 95, Farringdon 
Street,” is on the stamp. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 2s. 9d.a 

bottle. 


WHY USE KAYE'S WORSDELL’S PILLS? — 


1. Because they are the best, safest, and most certain Fam1ty MEDICINE. 
2. Because they relieve and cure all DisoRDERS OF THE LivER, BILIOUs CoMPLAINTS, &c. 
3. Because in INDIGESTION, LOWNESs OF SPIRITS, FLATULENCE, and all complaints of the Stomach, they are a 


rapid remedy. 


Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 1s. 14d., 


28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 











MONARCH 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


(LIMITED.) 
FIRE AND MARINE, Non-Tariff. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, LONDON; 


anD EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 















































S ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FJOLMAN S 


BRITISH 9 


BORN N-FLOUR 


is prepared from RICE, the staple food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
(300,000,000) of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 
and Invalids. 
Testimonial from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 

 Rice-Flour 1s Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation of Messrs. Cotman’s as superior to 
anything of the kind now before the public.”’ 

Testimonial fron ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D. 

“ T find it to be perfectly pure and most carefully manufactured ; it forms an exceedingly 
digestible and wholesome article of diet.” 
Testimonial from CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D. 
“ T have never tasted anything of the kind more agreeable in flavour or so easily digestible. 


Retailed by Family Grocers and Druggists. 































MAPLE « C®'s 
FURNITURE. 


MAHOGANY WING-WARDROBES 9 Guineas, 
Carp ets Ditto, with Plate Glass Doors, 11 Guineas; ditto, in b Bie Wat 


with Plate Glass Doors, 54 Guineas. 


Carpets  BEDSTEADS of every description, in Wood, 


Iron, and Brass, fitted with Drapery and Bedding complete. Several 
C t SUITES of DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE 
ar pe be, from 12 to 20 Guineas ; the Eucenie Easy Caan, 25s.; Couch to 


correspond, 3 Guineas ; many Cheffioniers with Plate Glass and 
Marble, trom £5 to £25. 


Carpets MARQUETERIE CABINETS from 2 Guineas ; 


Very Large ditto, in Buhl, £12 to £25 ; Bookcases from 4$ Guineas. 


Carpets NING TABLES IN MAHOGANY & 0AK; 


trom 3 to 30 Guineas. 


MAPLE & CO., 
COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT, 


A House of any magnitude completely furnished in Three Days ; saving time, trouble and 
expense—a great advantage to Country Customers. An Illustrated Catalogue Free. 











145, 146, 147, Tottenham Court Road, & 1 to 12, Tottenham Place. 
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VERONICA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE.” 
In Five Books. 
a 
BOOK IV. 
CHAPTER VIII. CONFESSION. 


Huau did not communicate to his mother 
the fact of his interview with Mr. Frost 
until after his visit to Mr. Lovegrove’s 
office, and he informed her of both circum- 
stances at the same time. He could not 
refrain from saying a word about her having 
kept Mr. Frost’s visit to Gower-streef a 
secret from him. 

“T was so surprised, mother,” he said. 
*‘Tt seemed so unlike you. But I suppose 
he persuaded you in some way that it would 
be right not to mention his having come to 
our house.” 

“Was I bound to speak of it, Hugh— 
before Mand, too, and Mr. Levincourt ?” 

“No; of course not bound. But it! 
would have seemed more natural if you 
had mentioned it quietly to me.”- 

Mrs. Lockwood was silent. 

“Look here, mother dear,” said Hugh, 
after a short silence, “I am not good at 
hiding what I feel. I was a little hurt and 
4 vexed when Mr. Frost told me that you 
and he had privately discussed my feeling 
(} for Mand long before you had ever said a 

word tome on that subject. Now the truth 
is out !” 
“He—Mr. Frost—told you that, Hugh?” 
4 “Well, he did not say it verbatim et 
\# literatim as I have said it; but he certainly 
i gave me to understand that such was the 
jj case.” 

“T meant for the best, Hugh.” 

“ Meant for the best! Dearest mother, 
you don’t suppose I doubt that? But 





don’t let that man come between you and 
me, mother dear.”’ 

“T thought ycu liked Mr. Frost, Hugh?” 

“So Idid. He was my father’s friend. 
I have known him all my life. But lately 
there has been something about him that 
revolts—no, that is too strong a word— 
there has been something about him that 
seems to put me on my guard. I hate to 
have to be on my guard !” 

“It is a very good attitude to face the 
world with.” 

“Ah, mother, you know we might have 
some discussion on that soon. But, at all 
events, it is not the posture I like—or, in- | 
deed, that I am able—to assume towards 
my friends. With mistrust affection va- 
nishes.”’ 

Mrs. Lockwood winced and turned her 
pale face from her son. 

“But, mother,” he proceeded, “I have 
another piece of news to add—a disagree- 
able piece of news; but you must try not 
to take it too much to heart.” 

Then he told her of the disappointing 
letter he had received from Herbert Snowe. 
This, however, did not seem to grieve her 
so much as he had expected. In truth 
she could not help faintly hoping that it 
might give her anxieties a reprieve, by put- 
ting off yet awhile Hugh’s endeavour to 
make a start for himself. But he did not 
leave her long in this delusion. 

“IT must try to borrow the money else- 
where,” said he. ‘“ The opportunity of 
buying that connexion is too good a one to 
be lost without an effort.” 

“Did he not say something—did not 
Mr. Frost make you an offer of a desirable 
position elsewhere ?” asked Mrs. Lockwood, 
hesitatingly. 

“Oh, I suppose he mentioned that to you 
also during his mysterious visit? Well, 
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mother, I am not mysterious, and I was 
about to tell you that he did make me an 
offer on the part of this new company in 
which he is interested. But is 

“ But you refused it !” 

Hugh explained to his mother that in 
order not to appear obstinate and ungra- 
cious, he had taken two days to consider 
of the proposition. But he added that his 
mind was already made up on the sub- 
ject. 
“The truth is,” he said, “that I mis- 
trust the whole business. There are rumours 
afloat about the Company which would 
make a prudent man think twice before he 
had anything to do with it.” 

“But you would be a paid employé. 
You would run no risk.” 

“T should risk losing my time and 
getting neither cash nor credit.” 

“Ts it really thought so ill of, this under- 
taking ?”’ 

‘In our office it is spoken of as a very 
unsafe concern. My own opinion is this: 
if things had gone well in the English 
money market the Parthenope Embellish- 
ment might have turned up trumps. But 
it is all hazard—unprincipled gambling on 
a great scale, and with other folks’ money ! 
One or two more failures of great houses 
such as we have had lately would involve 
the company in ruin. But you need not 
look so anxious, dear little mother. Our 
unambitious little craft is out of such deep 
waters, and will keep out of them.” 

“Do you suppose, Hugh,” asked Mrs. 
Lockwood in her usual deliberate calm 
tones, but with cheeks even paler than 
usual, “have you any reason for supposing 
that Mr. Frost has ventured money in this 
company ?P” 

“ His own money you mean ?—for of 
course he has ventured other people’s if 
he puffs the thing to every one as he did 
to me !—well, I cannot say. People are 
beginning to say that he is not so solida 
man as was supposed. I hear—Heaven 
knows how these things get about—that he 
has a very extravagant wife, and that he 
has been rash in speculating ;—mother, 
what is the matter ?”’ 

Hugh suddenly checked his speech to 
ask this question; for Mrs. Lockwood had 
dropped her head on her hands, and the 
tears were running down her face. 

“Mother! Darling mother, do speak to 
me! For God’s sake tell me what is the 
matter? Is it my fault? Have I done or 
said anything to vex you?” 


She shook her head silently; but the 
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tears gathered and fell more quickly and 
eopiously at every moment. 

“Hugh,” she faltered out at last, “I 
tried to do right.” 

“Tried to do right! You have done 
right—always right. You are the best 
woman in the world.” 

“Don’t, Hugh! Don’t talk so! It 
goes to my heart to hear you when I know 
how your tone would change if I were to 
tell you “o 

“To tell me what ?” asked Hugh, almost 
breathless with surprise and apprehension. 

“Oh, Hugh, Hugh, you would not love 
me if I were to confess some great fault to 
you. You are like the rest of the men; 
your love is soaningled with pride !” 

“* Some great fault!” echoed Hugh. 

“There! There it is, the stern look on 
your face like your father !” 

The poor woman bowed her face yet 
lower, and hid it in her hands, while her 
delicate frame shook with sobs. For a few 
minutes, which seemed an interminable 
time to her, Hugh stood silent, and looking, 
as she had said, very stern. He was 
struggling with himself, and undergoing a 
painful ordeal which was not expressed in 
the set lines of his strong young face. At 
length he went to his mother, knelt beside 
her chair, and took her hand. 

“Mother,” he said, “nothing can blot 
out all the years of love and care and 
tenderness you have giventome. I cannot 
believe that you have been guilty of any 
great fault. Your sensitive conscience 
exaggerates its importance no doubt. 
But,’’ here he made a little pause and went 
on with an effort, “ but whatever it may be, 
if you will confide in me, I shall never 
cease to love you. You are my own dear 
mother! Nothing can alter that.” 

“Oh, my boy!” she cried, and threw 
her arms round his neck as he knelt beside 
her. 

Then in a moment the weary secret of 
years came out. She told him all the 
truth, from the miserable story of her 
youth to the time of her marriage, and the 
subsequent persecution from which Mr. 
Frost had relieved her, and the price she 
had had to pay for that relief. As she 
spoke, holding her son in her arms and 
resting her head on his shoulder, she 
wondered at herself for having endured 
the torments of bearing her solitary burden 
all these years, and at the apprehension she 
had felt at the thought of the confession 
which now seemed so easy, sweet, and 
natural. 
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Hugh heard her without speaking, only 
now and then pressing the hand he held in 
his to give her courage when she faltered. 

“Qh, mother, how you have suffered in 
your life!” That was his 
when she ceased to speak. 
thought he was fain to utter, 
sounded like a reproach. 

“Tf you had but trusted my father! He 
loved you so truly.” 

“Ah, Hugh, if I had! 


terrible to me to risk losing his love. 


His next 
although it 


3ut it was so 


after him—that he could never reinstate in 
his heart any one who had once been guilty 
of deliberate deception. You cannot know, 
you strong upright natures, how the weak 
are bent and warped. You cannot—or so 
I feared—make allowance for temptation, 
or give credit for all the hard struggle and 
combat that ends sometimes in defeat at 
last.” 

Hugh could not quite easily get over 
the revelation his mother had made. 


with her. He would not add to her pain 
by look or gesture, if he could help it. 
But he knew that all was not as it had been 
between them. He knew that he could 
never again feel the absolute proud trust in 


his mother which had been a joy to him for 


so many years. Tenderness, gratitude, and 
pity remained. But the past was past, and 
irrevocable. The pain of this knowledge 
acted as a spur to his resentment against 
Mr. Frost. 

“You have the paper acknowledging 
this man’s debt to my father ?” said Hugh. 
“Tt will not be difficult to make him dis- 
gorge. He to patronise me, and help me, 


and offer me this and that, when an act of 


common honesty would have put me in a 
position to help myself years ago!” 

“ Hugh, the dreadful idea that you hinted 
at, just now, has been in my mind for some 
time past, although I dared not dwell on it. 
I mean the fear that he may not be able to 
make immediate restitution of the money 
due to you.” 

“ Restitution or exposure: I shall give | 
him the choice, though I feel that even so 
I am in some degree compounding with 
knavery.” 

Mrs. Lockwood clasped and unclasped 
her hands nervously. 

“ He always found some excuse for put- 
ting me off all these years,” she said. 

“He shall not put me off, I promise 
him.” 

“Oh, my boy, if through my cowardice 
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first thought | 
|much to a rich man. 


And | 


he often said—as you have been used to say | 


He | 
had struggled with himself to be gentle | 
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| you should lose all that your poor father 


worke d so hard to beque ath to you. oe 
‘We will hope better, mother dear. 


This 


| man must have enough to pay me what he 


owes. It is a great deal to us, but not 
He has been in a 
fine position for years, and the name of the 
firm stands high.” 

* And about—about the will, and Mend’s 
inheritance ?”’ stammered Mrs. Lockwood. 

The calm security of her manner had 
given place to a timid hesitation in address- 
ing Hugh, that was almost pathetic. 

‘ Do not let us speak of that, dear mother,” 
said Hugh, “or my choler will rise beyond 
my power to control it. That man is a 
consummate scoundrel. He was—I am 
sure of it now, I suspected it then—trying 
to sound me as to the probability of my 
being induced to bear false witness.” 

“ Oh, Hugh !” 

“He thought it might be highly con- 
venient for him, and might ease his pocket 
and his cares (not his conscience; that he 
is not troubled with) if I It won’t 
bear thinking of.” 

‘May you not be mistaken ? 
there not be some excuse r 
** Excuse !” echoed Hugh. 

His mother shrank back silently at the 
fierce tone of his voice. He walked to the 
door, and had almost passed out of the 
room, when she called him: but in so low 
and hesitating a tone that he stood uncertain 
whether she had spoken or not. 

‘“* Did you call me, mother ?”’ he said. 

“You never left me before without a 
word or a kiss, Hugh, since you were a 
toddling child.” 

He came back at once, and took her in 
his arms, and kissed her forehead fondly. 
But after he was gone, she sat and cried 
bitterly. A strange kind of repentance grew 
up in her mind; a repentance not so much 
for the evil done, as for the tardy confession 
of it. Yet it had seemed, so long as the 
confession was yet unspoken, and even while 
she was speaking it, as if it must take a 
load from her heart. 

“Tf I had held my tongue,” she thought, 

‘my son would have loved me, and trusted 
me still. Now I am afraid to see him 
again, lest I should find some change in 
him, my boy whom I love better than my 
life! What signified the money? I might 
have let it go. He knew nothing of it, and 
he would not have grieved for it. What 
phantom of duty was it, that haunted and 
harried me into doing this thing ?” 

She forgot, in the present pain of her 
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mortified love and pride, all the miserable 
hours that secrecy had cost her. Her soul 
was tossed to and fro by many revulsions | 
of feeling before her meditations were ended. | 
The untoward teachings of her youth | 
were bearing bitter fruit. She did not lack 
courage. She couldendure, and had endured 
much, with fortitude and energy. But the 
greatness of Renunciation was not hers. 
She had balanced her sufferings against 
her faults, all her life long. She had been 
prone to demand strict justice for herself, 
and to think that she meted it out rigidly to 
others. There had been a secret sustaining 
consolation amid the heart-breaking troubles 
of her younger days, in the conviction that 
they were undeserved. Pride has always 
a balm for the sting of injustice. But for 
the stroke of merited calamity, humility 
alone brings healing. 

Zillah thought that she had paid her 
price of suffering. She had faced the pain 
of confessing to her son that she had sinned. 
And yet the peace which that pain was 
meant to purchase, did not descend upon 
her heart. She had not learned even yet, 
that no human sacrifice can bribe the past 
to hide its face and be silent. We must 
learn to look upon the irrevocable without 
rancour: thus, and thus only, does its stern 
sphinx-face reveal to us a sweetness and a 
wisdom of its own. 


CHAPTER IX. CONFIDENCE 

It was past six o’clock on that same 
spring evening when Veronica’s note was 
delivered at Gower-street. Hugh had just 
quitted his mother, after the interview 
recorded in the preceding chapter, and was 
crossing the little entrance hall when the 
messenger arrived. 

“ Are you Mr. Hugh Lockwood, sir?’ 
asked the man. “Iwas told to give the 
letter into his own hands.” 

Hugh assured the messenger that he was 
right; and began to read the note as he 
stood there, with some anxiety. When 
he had glanced quickly through the note, 
he turned to the messenger. 

“ Are you to wait for an answer?” he 
said. 

‘No, sir; I had no instructions about 
that.” 

“Very good. I will send or bring the 
reply. Tell Lady Gale that her note has 
been safely received.”’ 

When the man was gone, Hugh ran up 
to his own -room to read the letter again, 
and to consider its contents. What should 


, 





he do? That he must tell Maud of it was 


clear to him. He did not think he should 
be justified in withholding it from her. But 
how should he advise here to act? He 
cogitated for some time without coming to 
any conclusion; and at last went in search 
of her, determined to let himself be greatly 


| guided by her manner of receiving that 


which he had to impart. 

He found Maud in the little drawing- 
room that had been so long occupied by 
Lady Tallis. She was selecting and pack- 
ing some music to take away with her; for 
she was to accompany her guardian to 
Shipley in two days. Mrs. Sheardown had 
invited her to stay at Lowater House for a 
while. But Maud haddeclaredthat she could 
not leave Mr. Levincourt for the first week 
or so of his return home. Afterwards she 
had promised to divide her time as nearly as 
might be between Lowater and the vicarage. 

“What are you doing there, my own? 
You look as pale as a spirit in the twilight,” 
said Hugh, entering the room. 

“T am doing what spirits have no 
occasion for—packing up,” she answered. 
“ Luggage is, however, a condition of civi- 
lised mortality, against which it is vain to 
rebel.” 

“ Tt is a condition of mortality which you 
of the gentler sex accept with great forti- 
tude, 1 have always heard. Perhaps there 
may be something of the martyr-spirit, in 
the perseverance with which one sees 
women drag about piles of portmanteaus 
and bandboxes !” 

He answered lightly and cheerfully, as 
she had spoken. But his heart sank at the 
prospect of so speedily parting with her. 

“See, dear Hugh,” said Mand, pointing 
to a packet of unbound music she had put 
aside, “these are to be left in your charge. 
The rest—Beethoven’s sonatas, Haydn’s, 
Hummel’s, and a few of the songs I shall 
take with me. I have packed up the 
sonatas of Kozeluch that I used to play with 
Mr. Plew—poor Mr. Plew !” 

She smiled, but a tear was in her eye, 
and her voice shook a little. Presently 
she went on. “I have chosen all the old 
things that uncle Charles is fond of. He 
said the other day that he never had any 
music now. Music was always one of his 
great pleasures.” 

“T have not heard you play or sing for 
some time, Mand.” 

** Not since—not since dear Aunt Hilda 
died. I have not cared to make music for 
my own sake. But I shall be thankful if 
I can cheer uncle Charles by it.”’ 

Hugh drew near her, and looked down 
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proudly on the golden-haired head bending 
over the music. “And must I lose you, 
my own love ?”’ he said sadly. 

“Lose me, Hugh! No; that you must 
not. Don’t be too sorry, you poor boy. 
Remember how I shall be loving you, all 
the time—yes, all the time, every hour that 
we are parted.” 

She put up her hands on his shoulders, 


and laid her shining head against his breast | 


with fond simplicity. 


“ Ah, my own, best darling! Always un- | 


selfish, always encouraging, always brave. 
What troubles can hurt me that leave me 
your love? My heart has no room for 


anything but gratitude when I think of 


you, Maud.” 

*“* Are there troubles, Hugh ?” she asked, 
quickly, holding him away from her, and 
looking up into his face. “Ifyou really 


think me brave, you will let me know the | 
| strength and rectitude from having the ex- 
| ample of your mother always before your 


troubles. It is my right, you know.” 

“There are no troubles—no real troubles. 
But I will tell you everything, and take 
counsel of my wise little wife. First, I 
must tell you that I carried out our plan 
this day. Don’t start, darling. I went to 
Mr. Lovegrove’s office, where I found Mr. 
Simpson, the lawyer employed by—by the 
other side, and Lane, the agent. 
them what I had to say as briefly as pos- 
sible, just as you bade me.”’ 


“Oh, I am so grateful to you, Hugh. | 


And the result? Tell me in a word.” 

“T have no doubt Veronica’s claim will 
be established. 
may be said to be so already.” 

“ Thank God !” 

“T will give you the details of my inter- 
view later, if you care to hear them. But, 
now, I have something else to say to you. 
Sit down by me here on the couch. 
just had a note You tremble! Your 
little hands are cold! Maud, my darling, 
there is nothing to fear!” 

“No, dear Hugh. I do not fear. 


yours. But I—I——” 

“You have been agitated and excited 
too much lately. I know it, dearest. I hate 
to distress you. 
not be right to conceal this thing from 
you.” 

“Thank you, Hugh.” 

“IT got this note not half an hour ago. 
Can you see to read it by this light ?” 

She took the small perfumed note to the 
window, and read it through eagerly. 
Whilst she was reading Hugh kept silence, 
and watched her with tender anxiety. In 
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I told | 


Indeed, I believe that it | 


I have | 


I fear | 
nothing as long as you hold my hand in| 


But I am sure it would | 
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a minute she turned her face towards him 
and held out her hand. 

“When may I go? You will take me, 
Hugh? Let us lose no time.” 

“You wish to go, then ?” 

“Wish to go! Oh, yes, yes, Hugh. 
Dear Hugh, you will not oppose it ?”’ 

“JT will not oppose it, Maud, if you 
tell me, after a little reflection, that you 
seriously wish to go.” 

“ T think I ought to see her.” 

“She does not deserve it of you.” 

“Dear Hugh, she has done wrong. She 
deceived her father, and was cruelly de- 
ceived in herturn. I know there is no- 
thing so abominable to you as insincerity.” 

Hugh thought of his own many speeches 


| to that effect, and then of his mother’s re- 


cent revelation ; and so thinking, he winced 
a little and turned away his head. 
“You are accustomed to expect moral 


eyes. But ought we to set our faces 


| against the weak who wish to return to 
| the right ?” 


“1 know not what proof of such a wish 
has been given by—Lady Gale.” 

“Dearest Hugh, if she were all heartless 
and selfish she would not long to see me 
in the hour of her triumph.” 

‘She says no word of her father.” 

Maud’s face fell a little, and she bent her 
head thoughtfully. 

“Does that show much heart ?”’ 
nued Hugh. 

“*Perhaps—I think—lI do believe that 


conti- 


| she is more afraid of him than she is of me. 


And that would not be unnatural, Hugh. 
Listen, dear. I do not defend, nor even 
excuse, Veronica. But if, now—having 
seen to what misery, for herself and others, 
ambition, and vanity, and worldliness hav: 
led—she is wavering at a turning-point in 
her life where a kind hand, a loving word, 
may have power to strengthen her in better 
things, ought I not to give them to her if | 
can Yr” 

“Tf,” said Hugh, slowly, ‘‘ you can do so 
without repugnance, without doing violence 
to your own feelings, perhaps i 

“T can! I can indeed, Hugh! Ah, you 
who have been blessed with a good and 
wise mother, cannot guess how much of 
what is faulty in Veronica is due to early 
indulgence. Poor Aunt Stella was kind, 
but she could neither guide nor rule such a 
nature as Veronica’s. And then, Hugh— 
don’t give me credit for more than I de- 
serve—I do long to see her. She was my 
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sister for so many years. And I loved 
her—I have always loved her. Let me 
go!” 

They debated when and how this was 
to be. 

“*T hate the idea of your going to see her 
unknown to Mr. Levincourt,” said Hugh. 
“T believe he will be justly hurt and angered 
when he hears of it. If you have any in- 
fluence with her, you must try to induce 
her to make some advances to her father. 
It is her barest duty. And—listen, my 
dearest,” as he spoke he drew her fondly 
to his side as though to encourage her 
against the gravity of his words, and the 
serious resolution in his face. “ Listen to 
me, Maud. You must make this lady 
understand that your path in life and hers 
will henceforward be widely different. It 
must be so. Were we to plan the contrary, 
circumstances would still be too strong for 
us. She will be rich. We, my Maudie, 
shall be only just not very poor. She will 
live in gay cities; we in an obscure pro- 
vincial nook. The social atmosphere that 
will in all probability surround Lady Gale, 
would not suit my lily. And our climate 
would be too bleak for her.”’ 

“T will do what you tell me, Hugh. 
When may Igo? To-night ?” 

“She says in her note that she will be 
at home all to-morrow.” 

“Yes; but she also says ‘this evening.’ 
And besides, to-morrow will be my last day 
with you !” 

“Thanks, darling. Well, Maud, if you 
are prepared—if you are strong enough— 
we will go to-night.” 

Hugh went downstairs, and informed his 
mother that he and Maud were going out 
for awhile, but would return to supper. 

It was not unusual for them to take an 
evening walk together, after the business 
of the day was over for Hugh. 

“Are you going to the park, Hugh ?” 
asked Mrs. Lockwood. 

“ No, mother.” 

At another time she would have ques- 
tioned him further. But now there was 
a sore feeling at her heart which made her 
refrain. Was he growing less kind, less con- 
fiding already ? Were these the first fruits 
of her miserable weakness in confessing 
what she might still have hidden? She 
was too proud, or too praudent—perhaps 
at the bottom of her heart too just—to 
show any temper or suspicion. She merely 
bade him see that Maud was well wrapped 
up, as the evenings were still chilly. 

And then when the street door had closed 
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upon them, she sat and watched their pro- 
gress down the long dreary street from 
behind the concealment of the wire blind 
in her little parlour, with a yearning sense 
of unhappiness. 

Arrived at the bottom of the street, 
Hugh called a cab. “You must drive to 
the place, my pet,’ he said, putting Maud 
into the vehicle. “It is a long way; and 
you must not be tired or harassed when 
you reach the hotel.” 

“Oh, where is it, Hugh? How odd 
that I never thought of asking! But [ 
put my hand into yours and come with 
you, much as a little child follows its 
nurse. Sometimes I feel—you won’t laugh, 
Hugh ?” 

“T shall not laugh, Maudie. I am inno 
laughing mood. I may smile, perhaps. 
But smiles and tears are sometimes near 
akin, you know.” 

‘Well, then, I feel very often when Iam 
with you, as I have never felt with any one 
except my mother. I can remember the 
perfect security, the sense of repose and 
trust I had in her presence. I was so sure 
of her love. It came down like the dew 
from heaven. I needed to make no effort, 
to say no word. I was a tiny child when I 
lost her, but I have never forgotten that 
feeling. And since, since I have loved you, 
Hugh, it seems to me as though it had 
come back to me in all its peace and sweet- 
ness.” 

“My own treasure !” 

They sat silent with their hands locked 
in each other’s until they had nearly 
reached the place they were bound for. 
Then Hugh said: “We are nearly at 
our destination, Maud. I shall leave you 
after I have seen you safely in the hotel. 
It is now half-past seven. At nine o’clock 
I will come back for you. You will be 
ready ?” 

“Yes, Hugh.” 

“ God bless you, my dearest. I shall be 
glad when this interview is over. My 
precious white lily, these sudden gusts 
and storms shake you too much !” 

“Oh,” she answered, smiling into his 
face, though with a trembling lip, “‘ there 
are lilies of a tougher fibre than you think 
for! And they are elastic, the poor slight 
things. It is the strong stiff stubborn 
tree that gets broken.” 

“ Am I stiff and stubborn, Maudie ?”’ 

“No; you are strong and good, and I 
am so grateful to you!” 

He inguired in the hall of the hotel for 
Lady Gale, and found that directions had 
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been given to admit Maud whenever she 
might present herself. 

“Miss Desmond?” said the porter. 
“Lady Gale begs you will go up-stairs. 
This way, if you please.” 

The man directed a waiter to conduct 
Miss Desmond to Lady Gale’s apartment. 


Hugh gave her a hurried pressure of the 
hand, whispered, “At nine, Maud,” and 
stood watching her until her slight figure 
had disappeared, passing lightly and noise- 
lessly up the thickly-carpeted stairs. 





PARIS IN 1830. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 


As early as 1827 sagacious observers (in- 
cluding several English travellers) had seen 
symptoms of the approaching downfall of 
Charles the Tenth. In March, 1814, just 
as Louis the Eighteenth was setting his 
gouty feet on the beach at Calais, with a 
firm belief that Heaven was smiling gra- 
ciously on his pursy incompetence, Count 
d’Artois (afterwards Charles the Tenth) 
entered Vesoul, and once more treading on 
French earth, exclaimed : “ At length I see 
my natal country again—that country which 
my ancestors governed in mildness. I will 
never quit it more.” It remained from 
that time the firm belief of his shallow 
Chinese mind, that the Bourbons had never 
as yet governed with sufficient severity. 

Sir A. B. Faulkner, an English gentle- 
man, who visited Paris in 1827, wrote some 
observations on the times, which were lite- 
rally prophecies. 
can ensue,” said this keen and thoughtful 
outside observer, “from M. Peyronnet’s 
projects for trammelling the press. The 
insane abettors of this bill appear to 
have forgotten that they live in the nine- 
teenth, not the sixteenth, century. The 
benefit of all history is thrown away upon 
them. It is thrown away upon them also, 
that England has experimentally proved 
that the liberty of the press is the best 
bulwark of our religion and our constitu- 
tion, and the best means of enlightening 
men to appreciate the value of both. The 
fact is lost upon them, moreover, that there 
is no possible mode for governors getting at 
an acquaintance with the true interest of the 
governed, but through the free publication 
of opinion. If the minister cannot manage 
to carry his project by any other means, 
fair or foul, he has advised the king to 
create sixty new peers. Better (or I am 
far astray in my French politics), better, 


“Nothing but mischief 








Charles the Tenth, you had never left your 
quiet pension in Holyrood House !” 

In August, 1829, the king dismissed M. 
administration, because it 
go all lengths against the 


e 


Martignac’s 
would not 
people, and appointed a crew of Jesuits 
and ultra-royalists, under the so-called 
guidance of his natural son, the rash and 
weak-minded Prince de Polignac. 

In March, 1830, the king, in answer to a 
request from the Deputies to dismiss Po- 
lignac and the Jesuit ministers, haughtily 
dissolved the Chambers. The king was mad 
with the madness that the gods send upon 
men whom they have determined tq destroy. 
On Sunday, July 25th, 1830, the king 
signed at St. Cloud three memorable ordi- 
nances, which were worthy of our Charles 
the First himself, and breathed the true 
spirit of absolute power. Number one abo- 
lished the freedom of the press. The second 
(each of these was a blow clenching the 
coffin-lid of monarchism) dissolved the 
chamber newly elected, and convoked for the 
third of August. The third abrogated the 
chief rights of the elective franchise. The 
ministers’ report was signed by Polignac, 
Chantelauze, D’Haussez, Peyronnet, Mont- 
bel, Guernon Ranville, and Capelle. This 
mischievous and imbecile report denounced 
the press as exciting confusion in upright 
minds, and endeavouring to subjugate the 
sovereignty ; and reviled it for pursuing re- 
ligion and its priests with its poisoned darts. 
It accused the journals of ceaseless sedition, 
blasphemy, scandal, and licentiousness, and 
of exciting fermentation and fatal dissen- 
sions which might by degrees throw France 
back into barbarism. The public safety was 
endangered ; strong and prompt repression 
was needed; and the last only argument 
was—cannon. 

The perusal of Monday (26th July) morn- 
ing’s Moniteur, announcing these desperate 
and tyrannical ordinances, struck Paris like 
a stroke of lightning. Timid men ran 
off instantly, to see their brokers before the 
Rentes went down, or the frightened Bank 
stopped its discounts. Resistance was in- 
stantly threatened, and men’s hands closed 
on invisible weapons. The Bourse was 
crowded to excess ; on every face there was 
either stupefaction or alarm. Even Roths- 


| child lost, by the headlong and sudden fall 


of the funds. Only one man looked rosy 
and jovial; he was the notorious jobber, 
Ardrard, who having been entrusted with 
the secret of the coup-d’état, made thou- 
sands by the fall. 

The stormy petrels soon began to show. 
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M. Charles Dunyer, in a letter to the 
National, declared that government having 
violated its oaths, the duty of obedience 
had ceased, and that he for one would not 
pay taxes until the arbitrary ordinances 
were repealed. The National also issued 
a protest signed by the editors of the Globe, 
Courrier des Electeurs, Courrier, Tribune 
des Départements, Constitutionnel, Temps, 
Courrier Frangais, Révolution, Journal du 
Commerce, Figaro, Journal de Paris, and 
Sylphe, declaring they would all continue 
to publish without leave or licence from 
government. But next day some of the 
more timid constitutional journals apply- 
ing for licences, were refused, and ceased to 
exist, while others appeared with blackened 
and defaced columns. 

Thirty-two deputies met, on the Mon- 
day, at the house of M. Lafitte, the 
banker; and many of the constitutional 
peers met at the Duke de Choiseul’s. 
At both meetings resistance was pro- 
posed. The king, refusing to receive 
the peers’ protest, forty couriers were in- 
stantly sent to the towns and villages 
within one hundred miles of Paris, to 
urge the co-operation of the inhabitants 
with the inhabitants of the metropolis. In 
the mean time the king and the Jesuits 
were not idle. Marshal Marmont, Duke of 
Ragusa, was entrusted with the command 
of Paris; general officers were sent to Gre- 
nelle and Angers ; and troops were ordered 
in from all the barracks fifty miles round. 
The guards in the city were doubled, and 
towards the evening bodies of the gen- 
darmerie were stationed about the Bourse 
and on the Boulevards. The Bank refusing 
to discount bills, many of the great manu- 
facturers, who felt this to be a proof of want 
of confidence in the government, at once 
discharged their workmen, who instantly 
thronged the streets. Most of the journals 
on their way to the provinces, containing the 
obnoxious ordinances, were stopped at the 
central post-office ; and M. Mangin, the de- 
tested prefect of police, issued an ordinance 
on the Monday evening, forbidding the circu- 
lation of anonymous writings, and threaten- 
ing instant prosecution of all proprietors 
of reading-rooms and cafés who bought 
or circulated journals printed contrary to 
Polignac’s ordinance. The police, acting on 
this tyrannical decree, instantly closed al- 
mostevery café and reading-room, and nearly 
all the theatres. The Parisian, deprived 
of his petit journal and his comédie, at one 
fell swoop, was now ready for any des- 
perate act. Government spies infested every 





street. The passport offices were crowded 
by alarmed foreigners; revolutionary songs 
were forbidden to be sung in the Champs 
Elysées by the agents of the police. Yet 
the storm gathered fast. Shops and 
public buildings were shut earlier than 
usual. Young men of the tradesmen class 
paraded the streets with sword-sticks, 
shouting, “Vive la charte!” Towards 
night, better dressed men joined them 
armed with sword-sticks and _ pistols. 
Crowds of artisans with bludgeons, rushed 
along vociferating “ Vive la Liberté!” 
under the windows of the Treasury, at 
Polignac’s hotel, at the Palais Royal, and 
outside the hotel of Montbel, the Minister 
of Finance, in the Rue de Rivoli. Charles 
the Tenth came privately to Paris from a 
shooting party of several days’ duration at 
St. Cloud, and slept at the Duchess de 
Berri’s. The leaders of the coming revolu- 
tion spent the night in grave deliberation. 
On the Tuesday (July 27) M. Mangin 
issued an ordinance, describing certain 
vague outrages committed in Paris by a 
seditious mob, and ordering citizens to avoid 
the wretches, to remain in their dwellings 
“with prudence and good sense,” and at 
night to place lights in their windows. 
This day the Constitutionnel (seventeen 
thousand subscribers) was suppressed by 
the police, and a sentry was placed at the 
office door, to prevent the distribution of 
the already printed copies. At mid-day 
the guards were under arms in the Champs 
Elysées: while angry men, mounted on 
chairs, or leaning from windows, read 
inflammatory papers to the people. Every 
manufactory was closed, and before one 
all the shops shut, while troops of gen- 
darmes patrolled at full gallop to disperse 
the gathering and feverish mob. Troops 
came pouring in with fixed bayonets. The 
king was at the Tuileries. In the Place 
Carousel there were several thousand sol- 
diers, with the lancers of the Royal Guard, 
and a great many cannon. At the Place 
Vendéme a strong guard of infantry was 
placed to protect the column with its 
badges of royalty from bcing defaced. The 
surrounding crowds menaced the troops, 
and shouted, “ Vive la charte!’’—‘ Down 
with the absolute king!” About four 
o’clock the gendarmes charged the people 
in the Palais Royal, drove them out pell- 
mell with the flats of their sabres, and 
closed the gates. The storm had begun 
to break. About five o’clock six or seven 
young men with sticks tried to stop 
and disarm a mounted gendarme, who 
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was carrying a despatch. A platoon of 
infantry fired a volley, in order to rescue 
him, the people then dispersed, and let the 
scared orderly return to his post, but a 
gendarme was killed by the people. 
About seven o’clock bands of discharged 
workmen flocked into Paris from the ban- 
lieue, and gave a fresh physical impulse to 
the rising. 

Armotrers’ shops were instantly broken 
open and stripped. The Rue St. Honoré was 
unpaved as far as the Rue de l’Echelle, 
and two large waggons were overturned in 
the narrowest part of the street. Some 
squadrons of lancers charged and dispersed 
the mob of the Rue St. Honoré, while bat- 
talions of the Royal Guard fired up the Rue 
de I’Echelle and at the church of St. Roche. 
It being announced in such theatres as were 
open that the military were firing on the 
people, the audiences instantly rushed out to 
join their brethren. 
lanterns were cut, and the lanterns were 
trodden under foot. Some of the people 
having fallen, a party of artisans bore one of 
their dead companions through the Rue 
Vivienne crying “ Vengeance! vengeance !” 
especially as they passed a Swiss post in the 
Rue Colbert. The blood-stained body was 
exhibited, stripped, and surrounded by can- 
dles, in the Place de la Bourse; the mob 
shouting savagely the whole time “ To arms, 
to arms!” Several respectable tradesmen 
now began to appear in the uniform of the 
disbanded National Guard. They were pro- 
tected from the prowling gendarmerie, and 
received with shouts of rapturous welcome. 
Some of the king’s troops left their barracks 
and joined the revolutionists. At half-past 
seven in the evening, several young men 
rushed through the Palais Royal distribu- 
ting profusely, gratis, copies of Le Temps, 
Le National, and Figaro. Those who got 
the copies instantly read them to silent and 
intent groups. Before this, soldiers had 
broken into the National office, in the Rue 
St. Marc, had carried the editor to prison, 
seized the types, and blockaded the street. 
The office of the Temps, in the Rue Riche- 
lieu, was also broken open. At ten o’clock 
a guard-house of the gendarmes at the 
Place de la Bourse was attacked, the guard 
was expelled, and the place was set on fire. 

In the course of the evening, Polignac 
returned to his hotel, strongly guarded 
by soldiers, and gave a grand dinner to his 
odious colleagues, under the protection of a 
battalion and ten pieces of artillery. Des- 
patches were sent to hurry up more troops 
to the capital, but several of the depart- 
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ments were already in arms. The Deputies 
had met and resolved on instantly reorgan- 
ising the National Guard, and on resistance 
to the death. A stern manifesto, signed 
by “the preparatory re-union of free 
Frenchmen,” had also appeared in several 
journals, declaring Charles the Tenth out of 
law, and therefore dethroned: the six mi- 
nisters being pronounced attainted traitors. 

On Wednesday, the volcano indeed burst. 
The shops from early morning were shut 
and the windows were barred. The tocsin 
sounded continuously and people flocked 
in from every faubourg eager for fight. 
Handbills and revolutionary placards were 
in every hand, and on every wall. A busy 
organisation had gone on during the night ; 
more arms were seized and distributed, and 
small parties of the military were stopped, 
disarmed, and imprisoned. Vehicles were 
forbidden in the streets. The cries were: 

** Down with the Jesuits! Down with 
the Bourbons! Death to the Ministers !”’ 

The poorer insurgents who could not ob- 
tain swords, muskets, or pistols, tied knives 
or any cutting instruments, to long poles. 
Barricades began to rise as if by enchant- 
ment. Tri-coloured flags waved in the 
streets, and nearly every one wore tri- 
coloured cockades or breast-knots. Still 
the fool Polignac, girdled with cannon, said 
to his Jesuits: ‘Our plan is settled; the 
rest must be left to the gendarmerie; all 
this is nothing; in two hours everything 
will be quiet.” 

Quiet, indeed! Death is quiet. The 
telegraphs, including that on the church of 
the Petits Péres, were dismounted. The 
people had now defaced almost every 
defaceable emblem of royalty and burnt 
many of the movable escutcheons of Charles 
the Tenth in the Place Publique. A red 
flag already waved over the Porte St. 
Denis. On this day, also, a protest ap- 
| peared, signed by nearly all the Deputies, 
| refusing to consider the dissolution of the 

Chamber legal. Amid the incessant fire 
of musketry (for random fighting had now 
| become universal), the following eminent 
| Deputies, General Gerard, Count Lobanu, 
Lafitte, Cassinac, Perrier and Manguin, 
went to the Duke de Ragusa, and begged 
him to withdraw his soldiers. 

“The honour of a soldier is obedience,” 
the marshal replied: like a Frenchman who 
thought himself speaking historically. 

“ And civil honour,” replied M. Lafitte, 
‘does not consist in massacring citizens.” 

The Deputies demanded the revocation 
of the illegal ordinances. The marshal re- 
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ferred these terms to Polignac, who at once 
declared that such conditions rendered any 
conference useless. : 

“ We have, then, civil war,’’ said M. La- 
fitte. The marshal bowed, and the De- 
puties retired. 

War now began in earnest. The drums 
of the National Guard beat “to arms.” 
The tocsin clanged incessantly, and roused 
the people to madness. At about two 
o’clock, a cannon on the bridge near the 
Marché aux Fleurs raked the quay with 
grape-shot ; the people then advanced with 
fury, and several of the guards fell, and 
others were led off wounded. 

A studious, abstracted-looking person, 
quietly walking along the quay, with folded 
arms, was struck dead by a bullet from the 
opposite side of the Seine. At the corner 
of an adjoining street, an old man lay, with 
his back leaning against a wall, apparently 
asleep in the midst of the incessant rattle of 
musketry ; but he was dead, and the blood 
was bubbling up from a shot-hole in his 
lungs. There was tremendous fighting at 
the Halles, in the Rue St. Denis, where 
the Royal Guard, strongly posted, were 
besieged. The people threw up barricades 
at every outlet, and from behind these 
impromptu ramparts, from the corners of 
the abutting streets, and from every adja- 
cent window, blazed furiously and unceas- 
ingly at the troops. There was severe 
fighting, too, in the Rue St. Honoré, 
opposite the Palais Royal: while at the 
Place de Gréve, the Swiss guards were 
repulsed with great loss. At the Portes 
St. Denis and St. Martin, on the quays, 
all along the boulevards, and at the Place 
Vendome, the slaughter was prodigious. 
In the Rue Montmartre, Marmont himself 
headed the attack. Collecting his troops 
in the Place des Victoires, the Marshal 
charged down the Rues de Mail des 
Fossés, Croix des Petits Champs, and 
the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs. He 
then scoured the Rue Montmartre as far as 
the Rue Joquelet, where the people stood 
at bay, and every house was turned into a 


fortress. Black flags waved from several 
edifices. In the Place de Gréve, thousands 


of people fired at the Swiss. There was 
firing even from the windows of the Louvre. 
The soldiers in the Rue Marché St. Honoré 
shot down many innocent and unarmed 
people. The Place Louis the Sixteenth 
was crowded with troops of all arms, from 
Versailles. A strong park of artillery was 
placed in position along the garden front 
of the Tuileries: the cavalry, dismounted, 
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standing by their horses’ heads. A party of 
Polytechnique students mounted guard, and 
protected the General Post-office, in the 
Rue Jean Jacques Rousseau. In the Place 
Vendéme, General Gerard ‘and two regi- 
ments of the line joined the people: who, 
shouting, “‘ Brave General Gerard, we will 
never forsake you!” and charging the 
troops, routed them on the first onslaught, 
and took possession of their ammunition. 
At the Porte St. Martin, the women and 
children unpaved the streets, and carried up 
the stones to the roofs of their houses, in 
order to drop them on the military. Inthe 
Rue St. Denis, the people captured (to their 
extravagant delight) two pieces of cannon. 
The Swiss were everywhere cut to pieces. 
At the Hétel de Ville, the attack was es- 
pecially furious and determined. Lads from 
the Polytechnique fought with the foremost, 
and brought powder for the people. After 
losing about seven hundred men, the insur- 
gents at last poured into the building, and 
fought, foot to foot and hand to hand, with 
the Swiss until they won every room; but 
more lancers, Royal Guards, gendarmes, 
and artillery, arriving, the people were de- 
feated, and the Hotel de Ville was again 
taken by the Royalists. General Layafette 
now placed himself at the head of thirty 
thousand National Guards, who had col- 
lected, and advanced with six pieces of can- 
non. Eight hundred Royal Guards and 
Swiss, driven from the Hotel de Ville 
by the ceaseless fire from every window 
in the Place, retreated along the quay, 
sullenly keeping up a deadly file and platoon 
fire as they retrograded, until, joined by 
fresh Swiss and guards, one hundred 
cuirassiers and four pieces of flying artillery, 
they again advanced to recover the Hotel 
de Ville. The cannon loaded with canister 
produced a terrible carnage. The dead 


men lay in heaps. The patriots fell 
back for a time down the Rues de 


Matroit and du Mouton, and the Royalists 
were a second time masters of the blood- 
stained Hotel de Ville; but the people 
shouting “Vive la Liberté,” “Vive ia 
Charte,” broke again, like a thunder- 
storm, upon the building. Driven back by 
the furious and repeated charges of the 
cuirassiers, the insurgents would perhaps 
have been routed for a time, but for one 
act of devoted and patriotic courage. A 
brave lad waving a tri-coloured flag near 
the suspension bridge, at the Place de Gréve, 
suddenly shouted: “If we must cross this 
bridge, I will set the example. If I die, re- 
member my name is Arcole !” 
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He then advanced under a hot fire, and 
placed a ladder against the facade of a 
pillar on the Gréve side. The lad’s cou- 
rage reanimated the citizens, and they re- 
turned at once to the charge; but, at the 
first volley of the Swiss, the poor boy 
rolled off the ladder, dead, into the Seine. 
Forgetting everything at that sight, the 
people, screaming with rage, rushed for- 
ward, drove back the troops, and turned 
their own cannon upon them. Several 
hundred horse and guards were slain. The 
people had already lost twelve hundred, 
killed or wounded. 

In every street where soldiers were likely 
to come, the old men and children ham- 
mered the paving-stones into missiles, and 
prepared bottles and flower-pots to throw 
down upon the gendarmes. The gates and 
doors were always thrown open, to shelter 
the people when the cavalry charged. The 
tradesmen’s daughters cast and distributed 
bullets, or attended the wounded. The 
Bourse was turned into a prison for 
captured soldiers, and many small parties 
of Swiss disarmed by the crowds who com- 
pelled them to throw them their muskets, 
were then good-naturedly marched off to 
the Bourse: a long loaf being thrust under 
the arm of each prisoner. The Poly- 
technique lads directed all the evolutions, 
and drilled the people during the Julls 
in the fighting. When the bridges were 
raked by the cannon the people retreated to 
the colonnades, and enfiladed the regiments 
as they crowded over the captured bridges. 
By this time the houses at the corner of 
the Quai Pelletier and the Place de Gréve 
were riddled, chipped, and starred with bul- 
lets, and the corners and fronts were de- 
stroyed. At the end of the Rue St. Denis, 
the people made a bonfire of the window- 
shutters of the printer of a court paper. 
Whenever a middle-aged bourgeois ap- 
peared in the old blue uniform with the red 
facings, the stained belt, and rusty firelock, 
of the old National Guard, he was loudly 
cheered. 

When the fifth regiment stationed on the 
boulevard was ordered to “make ready,” 
they obeyed the order; but, on the cry 
“present,” they turned their muskets on 
the colonel, coolly waiting for the word 
“fire.” The colonel instantly broke his 
sword across his knee, tore off his epaulettes, 
and retired. The delighted people threw 
themselves into the arms of the soldiers, 
and embraced them, shouting, “Vive la 
Ligne!” When the cavalry of the Guard 
charged for the first time, an officer at the 
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head of a squadron, with tears in his eyes, 
cried to the people: 

. ‘In the name of Heaven, and for the 
love of God, go back to your houses!” 

The gardes du corps, when ordered to 
fire at the mob, from the windows of their 
hotel on the Quai d’Orsai, evidently aimed 
above the heads of the people ; for no one 
was wounded. In the streets, the soldiers of 
the line stood gloomy and complaining. The 
officers looked pensive and uneasy, and at 
every louder volley shrugged their shoulders 
and cast up their eyes. The Swiss posted 
themselves at the corners of the streets, 
out of reach of the bullets; and, advancing 
by turns, fired down the road at every 
one they saw. The people fired from 
every loop of vantage. Many of the cuiras- 
siers were dreadfully burnt by aquafortis 
and vitriol, thrown on them by the women 
from the upper windows. The lancers of the 
Guard, who had been peculiarly ferocious, 
were specially obnoxious to the people. 

Several women fought in the mob and 
displayed great courage. As for the boys, 
they were to the front as usual. One boy, 
quietly waited with folded arms for a 
fierce officer of the lancers who rode at 
him; and the moment the officer came 
up, the boy shot him dead. Another lad, 
at the approach of some gendarmes, dived 
under the foremost horse, and, coming up 
to the surface again, turned and shot the 
rider. A third boy (a mere child) crept 
under the horses of a troop of cavalry until 
he found room to rise between two dra- 
goons ; he then emerged with a pistol in each 
hand, stretched out his arms, and brought 
to the ground his right and left enemy. A 
Blouse, in a snug corner at a barricade in 
the Rue Richelieu, discharged his rifle 
eighteen times at a close column of Swiss. 
Eighteen times he killed his man, and 
then retired, apparently for want of car- 
tridges. Among French insurgents, there 
is, of course, always a large percentage of 
retired soldiers. 

M. Staffel, a bootmaker, in the Passage 
du Teumon, with others, disarmed and 
saved ten men of the Royal Guard, who 
would have been massacred. M. Gorgot, 
an old grenadier, an ancient director of mi- 
litary, in the street St. Germaine |’Auxer- 
rois, seeing a young man of the faubourgs 
awkward with his musket, begged the use 
of it for a moment, and, keeping behind a 
corner of the Café Secrétaire, fired on a 
column of Swiss that were debouching upon 
the Place de Chatelet. A Swiss fell. The 
whole column fired in return at Gorgot, 
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but with no result. He fired again, and 
another Swiss fell. About sixty armed citi- 
zens then discharged their pieces, and the 
Swiss column, panic-struck, wheeled round 
and retired in disorder, leaving the place 
strewn with dead. At the Rue Planche- 
Mibray, a brave Blouse, noticing that the 
steady fire of a single cannon was causing 
a cruel carnage, cried out “ Who will come 
with me and take that piece? I will only 
have men who are unarmed.’’ He rushed 
forward, followed by eight or ten men ; but 
a bullet struck him when he had nearly 
reached the gun. He was taken to a tem- 
porary hospital at the house of a commissary 
of police. When the ball was extracted, he 
cried to his comrades: 

“ Cowards, you abandoned me just when 
the cannon would have been ours. Follow 
me, and repair your disgrace !”’ 

He went out again, faced the fire, and in 
five minutes the gun was in the hands of 
the people. Twelve hours afterwards, he 
expired, within a few paces of the spot where 
he had fought. 

The whole of that night the people toiled 
at throwing up fresh barricades; the walls 
were built breast high, were four or five feet 
thick, and they were generally about fifty 
paces apart. Hundreds of the finest trees 
in the boulevards were cut down for these 
barricades ; hackney and stage coaches filled 
up the gaps; and even the great iron gates 
of the Palais de Justice were taken down 
and thrown on the heaps. The cafés were 
shut and barred, and every lamp was extin- 
guished. There was, everywhere, a terrible 
sense of stern preparation for the morrow. 


CHANT OF STORM WINDS. 


Comer, brothers, come; haste o’er the sea 
Lashing its waves to foam ; 

An army of bodiless spirits are we, 
Ever through space we roam ; 

Ever, ever, pausing never, 

Sweeping onward, ever, ever! 


Up go the waves, up to the skies, 
Clouds scud over the moon, 

Down, down sink the billows, and up again rise, 
With wild and angry tune ; 

Restless ever, pausing never, 

Madly surging, ever, ever! 


Mark as we rush, huge vessels reel 
Quiv’ring like paper boats, 

The stout ship may shudder from capstan to keel, 
Care we if she sinks or floats ! 

Ever, ever, pausing never, 

Fateful brothers we are ever! 


The helmsman feels our blinding hair, 
Drifting across his face, 

But he sees not the talons that rive and tear 
In our destructive chase ; 

Pressing onwards, pausing never, 

Felt though viewless, ever, ever! 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
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We snap the cordage, rend the mast, 
Flapping to shreds each sail, 

Till the mariner sobs to the sobbing blast 
From a wreck before the gale ; 

Fiercely flying, pausing never, 

Swooping landwards, onwards ever! 

Earth hears the rushing of our wings, 
And trembles as we pass ; 

For we crush the pride of material things 
As men’s feet crush the grass ; 

Restless ever, pausing never, 

Storm Winds, weird and mighty ever! 


Titanic trees we rend in twain, 
Whirl roofs like flakes of snow, 

Swirl mortals like motes in our mad hurricane, 
And castles like cards o’erthrow ; 

Ever, ever, pausing never, 

Potent spirits, dreaded ever ! 


Sin shudders at our voices wild, 
As we rush howling past ; 

Men stalwart and burly whom guilt hath defiled 
Crouch ‘neath the searching blast ; 

Piercing ever, pausing never, 

Slumb’ring conscience rousing ever! 


Lost spirits, agonised with pain, 
To our earth-bound brothers, 

Shrieking this summons to join our wild train 
“Ye are ours and we Another’s.” 

Ever, ever, pausing never, 

Calling souls to us for ever ! 


Storm spirits, working wreck and woe, 
With devastating breath, 

Our ban may bring blessing we never may know, 
Though hand in hand with death ; 

Ever, ’spite our fierce endeavour, 

To His will subdued for ever ! 


On, brothers, on; with wings unfurled ; 
Dreaded, not understood ; 

We are driving pestilence out of the world, 
Working not ill but good ; 

Ever, ’spite our fierce endeavour, 

God’s own ministers for ever! 





THE CHILD THAT WENT WITH 
THE FAIRIES. 


Eastwarp of the old city of Limerick, 
about ten Irish miles, under the range of 
mountains known as the Slieveelim hills, 
famous as having afforded Sarsfield a 
shelter among their rocks and hollows, when 
he crossed them in his gallant descent upon 
thecannonand ammunition of King William, 
on its way to the beleaguering army, there 
runs a very old and narrow road. It con- 
nects the Limerick road to Tipperary with 
the old road from Limerick to Dublin, and 
runs by bog and pasture, hill and hollow, 
straw-thatched village, and roofless castle, 
not far from twenty miles. 

Skirting the heathy mountains of which 
I have spoken, at one part it becomes sin- 
gularly lonely. For more than three Irish 
miles it traverses a deserted country. A 
wide, black bog, level as a lake, skirted 
with copse, spreads at the left, as you 
journey northward, and the long and irre- 
gular line of mountain rises at the right, 
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clothed i in heath, hen with “we of grey 
rock that resemble the bold and irregular 
outlines of fortifications, and riven with 
many a gully, expanding here and there 
into rocky and wooded glens, which open 
as they approach the road. 

A scanty pasturage, on which browsed 
a few scattered sheep or kine, skirts this soli- 
tary road for some miles, and under shelter 
of a hillock, and of two or three great ash- 
trees, stood, not many years ago, the little 
thatched cabin of a widow named Mary 
Ryan. 

Poor was this widow in a land of poverty. 
The thatch had acquired the grey tint and 
sunken outlines, that show how the alter- 
nations of rain and sun have told upon 
that perishable shelter. 

But whatever other dangers threatened, 
there was one well provided against by the 
care of other times. Round the cabin stood 
half a dozen mountain ashes, as the rowans, 
inimical to witches, are there called. On 
the worn planks of the door were nailed 
two horse-shoes, and over the lintel and 
spreading along the thatch, grew, luxuriant, 
patches of that ancient cure for many mala- 
dies, and prophylactic against the machi- 
nations of the evil one, the house-leek. 
Descending into the doorway, in the 
chiar’ oscuro of the interior, when your eye 
grew sufficiently accustomed to that dim 
light, you might discover, hanging at the 
head of the widow’s wooden-roofed bed, 
her beads and a phial of holy water. 

Here certainly were defences and bul- 
warks against the intrusion of that un- 
earthly and evil power, of whose vicinity 
this solitary family were constantly re- 
minded by the outline of Lisnavoura, that 
lonely hill-haunt of the ‘“ Good people,” 
as the fairies are called euphemistically, 
whose strangely dome-like summit rose not 
half a mile away, looking like an outwork 
of the long line of mountain that sweeps 
by it. 

It was at the fall of the leaf, and an 
autumnal sunset threw the lengthening 
shadow of haunted Lisnavoura, close in 
front of the solitary little cabin, over the 
undulating slopes and sides of Slieveelim. 
The birds were singing among the branches 
in the thinning leaves cf the melancholy 
ash-trees that grow at the roadside in front 
of the door. The widow’s three younger 
children were playing on the road, and their 
voices mingled with the evening song of the 
birds. Their elder sister, Nell, was ‘* within 
in the house,” as their phrase is, seeing after 
the boiling of the potatoes for supper. 
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Their mother had gone én n to the bog, 
to carry up a hamper of turf on her back. 
It is, or was at least, a charitable custom— 
and if not disused, long may it continne— 
for the wealthier people when cutting their 
turf and stacking it in the bog, to make a 
smaller stack for the behoof of the poor, 
who were welcome to take from it so long 
as it lasted, and thus the potato pot was 
kept boiling, and the hearth warm that 
would have been cold enough but for that 
good - natured bounty, through wintry 
months. 

Moll Ryan trudged up the steep “ bohe- 
reen’’ whose banks were overgrown with 
thorn and brambles, and stooping under 
her burden, re-entered her door, where her 
dark-haired daughter Nell met her with a 
welcome, and relieved her of the hamper. 

Moll Ryan looked round with a sigh of 
relief, and drying her forehead, uttered the 
Munster ejaculation : 

‘ Kiah, wisha! It’s tired I am with it, 
God bless it. And where’s the crathurs, 
Nell ?” 

‘* Playin’ out on the road, mother ; didn’t 
ye see them and you comin’ up ?” 

‘* No; there was no one before me on 
the road,” she said, uneasily; “ not a soul, 
Nell; and why didn’t ye keep an eye on 
them ?” 

“Well, they’re in the haggard, playin’ 
there, or round by the back o’ the house. 
Will I call them in ?” 

“ Do so, good girl, in the name o’ God. 
The hens is comin’ home, see, and the sun 
was Just down over Knockdoulah, an’ I 
comin’ up.’ 

So out ran tall, dark-haired Nell, and 
standing on the road, looked up and down 
it; but not a sign of her two little brothers, 
Con and Bill, or her little sister, Peg, could 
she see. She called them; but no answer 
came from the little haggard, fenced with 
straggling bushes. She listened, but the 
sound of their voices was missing. Over 
the stile, and behind the house she ran— 
but there all was silent and deserted. 

She looked down toward the bog, as far 
as she could see; but they did not appear. 
Again she listened—but in vain. At first 
she had felt angry, but now a different 
feeling overcame her, and she grew pale. 
With an undefined boding she looked to- 
ward the heathy boss of Lisnavoura, now 
darkening into the deepest purple against 
the flaming sky of sunset. 

Again she listened with a sinking heart, 
and heard nothing but the farewell twitter 
and whistle of the birds in the bushes 
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around. How many stories had she listened 
to by,the winter hearth, of children stolen 
by the fairies, at nightfall, in lonely places ! 
With this fear she knew her mother was 
haunted. 

No one in the country round gathered 
her little flock about her so early as this 
frightened widow, and no door “in the seven 
parishes” was barred so early. 

Sufficiently fearful, as all young people 
in that part of the world are of such dreaded 
and subtle agents, Nell was even more than 
usually afraid of them, for her terrors were 
infected and redoubled by her mother’s. 
She was looking towards Lisnavoura in a 
trance of fear, and crossed herself again 
and again, and whispered prayer after 
prayer. She was interrupted by her mo- 
ther’s voice on the road calling her loudly. 
She answered, and ran round to the front 
of the cabin, where she found her standing. 

“And where in the world’s the cray- 
thurs—did ye see sight o’ them any- 
where ?” cried Mrs. Ryan, as the girl came 
over the stile. 

“ Arrah! mother, ’tis only what they’re 
run down the road a bit. We'll see them 
this minute, coming back. It’s like goats 
they are, climbin’ here and runnin’ there; 
an’ if I had them here, in my hand, maybe 
I wouldn’t give them a hiding all round.” 

** May the Lord forgive you, Nell! the 
childhers gone. They’re took, and not a 
soul near us, and father Tom three miles 
away! And what'll I do, or who’s to help 
us this night? Oh, wirristhru, wirris- 
thru! The craythurs is gone!” 

“Whisht, mother, be aisy: don’t ye see 
them comin’ up.” 

And then she shouted in menacing ac- 
cents, waving her arm, and beckoning the 
children, who were seen approaching on 
the road, which some little way off made a 
slight dip, which had concealed them. 
They were approaching from the west- 
ward, and from the direction of the 
dreaded hill of Lisnavoura. 

But there were only two of the children, 
and one of them, the little girl, was crying. 
Their mother and sister hurried forward 
to meet them, more alarmed than ever. 

“Where is Billy—where is he?” cried 
the mother, nearly breathless, so soon as 
she was within hearing. 

“He’s gone—they took him away; but 
they said he’ll come back again,” answered 
little Con, with the dark brown hair. 

“* He’s gone away with the grand ladies,” 
blubbered the little girl. 


“What ladies—where ? Oh, Leum, 





asthora! My darlin’, are you gone away 
at last? Where is he? Who took him? 
What ladies are you talkin’ about? What 
way did he go?” she cried in distraction. 

““T couldn’t see where he went, mother; 
twas like as if he was going to Lisna- 
voura.” 

With a wild exclamation the distracted 
woman ran on towards the hill alone, 
clapping her hands, and crying aloud the 
name of her lost child. 

Scared and horrified, Nell, not daring to 
follow, gazed after her, and burst into 
tears; and the other children raised high 
their lamentations in shrilly rivalry. 

Twilight was deepening. It was long 
past the time when they were usually 
barred securely within their habitation. 
Nell led the younger children into the 
cabin, and made them sit down by the turf 
fire, while she stood in the open door, 
watching in great fear for the return of 
her mother. 

After a long while they did see their 
mother return. She came in and sat down 
by the fire, and cried as if her heart would 
break. 

** Will I bar the doore, mother ?”’ asked 
Nell. 

“ Ay, do—didn’t I lose enough, this 
night, without lavin’ the doore open, for 
more o’ yez to go; but first take an’ 
sprinkle a dust o’ the holy waters over ye, 
acuishla, and bring it here till I throw a 
taste iv it over myself and the craythurs; 
an’ I wondher, Nell, you’d forget to do the 
like yourself, lettin’ the craythurs out so 
near nightfall. Come here and sit on my 
knees, asthora, come to me, mayourneen, 
and hould me fast, in the name o’ God, 
and I'll hould you fast that none can take 
yez from me, and tell me all about it, 
and what it was—the Lord between us 
and harm—an’ how it happened, and who 
was in it.” 

And the door being barred, the two 
children, sometimes speaking together, 
often interrupting one another, often inter- 
rupted by their mother, managed to tell 
this strange story, which I had better relate 
connectedly and in my own language. 

The Widow Ryan’s three children were 
playing, as I have said, upon the narrow 
old road in front of her door. Little Bill 


or Leum, about five years old, with golden 
hair and large blue eyes, was a very pretty 
boy, with all the clear tints of healthy 
childhood, and that gaze of earnest sim- 
plicity which belongs not to town children 
of the same age. His little sister Peg, about 
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a year eller, and his brother Con, a little 
more than a year elder than she, made up 
the little group. 

Under the great old ash-trees, whose 
last leaves were falling at their feet, in the 


light of an October sunset, they were play- 


ing with the hilarity and eagerness of 
rustic children, clamouring together, and 
their faces were turned toward the west 
and the storied hill of Lisnavoura. 

Suddenly a startling voice with a screech 
called to them from behind, ordering them 
to get out of the way, and turning, they 
saw a sight, such as they never beheld 
before. It was a carriage drawn by four 
horses that were pawing and snorting, in 
impatience, as if just pulled up. The 
children were almost under their feet, and 
scrambled to the side of the road next their 
own door. 

This carriage and all its appointments 
were old-fashioned and gorgeous, and pre- 
sented to the children, who had never seen 
anything finer than a turf-car, and once, an 
old chaise that passed that way from Kil- 
laloe, a spectacle perfectly dazzling. 

Here was antique splendour. The har- 
ness and trappings were scarlet, and blazing 
with gold. The horses were ‘huge, and 
snow white, with great manes, that as 
they tossed and shook them in the air, 
seemed to stream and float sometimes 
longer and sometimes shorter, like so much 
smoke—their tails were long, and tied up 
in bows of broad scarlet and gold ribbon. 
The coach itself was glowing with colours, 
gilded and emblazoned. There were foot- 
men behind in gay liveries, and three- 
cocked hats, like the coachman’s; but he 
had a great wig, like a judge’s, and their 
hair was frizzed out and powdered, and a 
long thick “pigtail,” with a bow to it, 
hung down the back of each. 

All these servants were diminutive, and 
ludicrously out of proportion with the 
enormous horses of the equipage, and had 
sharp, sallow features, and small, rest- 
less, fiery eyes, and faces of cunning and 
malice that chilled the children. The little 
coachman was scowling and showing his 
white fangs under his cocked-hat, and his 
little blazing beads of eyes were quivering 
with fury in their sockets as he whirled his 
whip round and round over their heads, 


till the lash of it looked like a streak of 


fire in the evening sun, and sounded like 
the cry of a legion of “ fillapoueeks” in 
the air. 

“Stop the princess on the highway!” 
cried the coachman, in a piercing treble. 











“ Stop the princess on the highway !” 
piped each footman in turn, scowling over 
his shoulder down on the children, and 
grinding his keen teeth. 

The children were so frightened they 
could only gape and turn white in their 
panic. But a very sweet voice from the 
open window of the c arriage reassured 
them, and arrested the attack of the k ackeys. 
A beautiful and “ very grand-looking”’ lady 
was smiling from it on them, and they all 
felt pleased in the strange light of that 
smile. 

“The boy with the golden hair, I think,” 
said the lady, bending her large and won- 
derfully clear eyes on : little Leum. 

The upper sides of the carriage were 
chiefly of glass, so that the children could 
see another woman inside, whom they did 
not like so well. 

This was a black woman, with a won- 
derfully long neck, hung round with many 
strings of large variously-coloured beads, 
and on her head was a sort of turban of 
silk, striped with all the colours of the 
rainbow, and fixed in it was a golden star. 

This black woman had a face as thin 
almost as a death’s-head, with high cheek- 
bones, and great goggle eyes, the whites 
of which, as well as her wide range of 
teeth, showed in brilliant contrast with 
her skin, as she looked over the beautiful 
lady’s shoulder, and whispered something 
in her ear. 

“Yes; the boy with the golden hair, I 
think,” repeated the lady. 

And her voice sounded sweet as a silver 
bell in the children’s ears, and her smile 
beguiled them like the light of an en- 
chanted lamp, as she leaned from the 
window, with a look of ineffable fondness 
on the golden-haired boy, with the large 
blue eyes; insomuch that little Billy, look- 
ing up, smiled in return with a wondering 
fondness, and when she stooped down, and 
stretched her jewelled arms towards him, 
he stretched his little hands up, and how 
they touched the other children did not 
know; but, saying, “Come and give me a 
kiss, my darling,” she raised him, and he 
seemed to ascend in her small fingers as 
lightly as a feather, and she held him in 
her lap and covered him with kisses. 

Nothing daunted, the other children 
would have been only too happy to change 
places with their favoured little brother. 
There was only one thing that was unplea- 
sant, and a little frightened them, and that 
was the black woman, who stood and 
stretched forward, in the carriage as before. 
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She gathered a rich silk and gold handker- 
chief that was in her fingers up to her lips, 
and seemed to thrust ever so much of it, fold 
after fold, into her capacious mouth, as 
they thought to smother her laughter, with 
which she seemed convulsed, for she was 
shaking and quivering, as it seemed, with 
suppressed merriment; but her eyes, 
which remained uncovered, looked angrier 
than they had ever seen eyes look before. 

But the lady was so beautiful they 
looked on her instead, and she continued 
to caress and kiss the little boy on her 
knee; and smiling at the other children 
she held up a large russet apple in her 
fingers, and the carriage began to move 
slowly on, and with a nod inviting them 
to take the fruit, she dropped it on the 
road from the window; it rolled some way 
beside the wheels, they following, and then 
she dropped another, and then another, 
and soon. And the same thing happened 
to all; for just as either of the children who 
ran beside had caught the rolling apple, 
somehow it slipt into a hole or ran into a 
ditch, and looking up they saw the lady 
drop another from the window, and so the 
chase was taken up and continued till they 
got, hardly knowing how far they had 
gone, to the old cross-road that leads to 
Owney. It seemed that there the horses’ 
hoofs and carriage wheels rolled up a won- 
derful dust, which being caught in one of 
those eddies that whirl the dust up into a 
column, on the calmest day, enveloped the 
children for a moment, and passed whirling 
on towards Lisnavoura, the carriage, as they 
fancied, driving in the centre of it; but 
suddenly it subsided, the straws and leaves 
floated to the ground, the dust dissipated 
itself, but the white horses and the lackeys, 
the gilded carriage, the lady and their little 
golden haired brother were gone. 

At the same moment suddenly the upper 
rim of the clear setting sun disappeared 
behind the hill of Knockdoula, and it was 
twilight. Each child felt the transition 
like a shock—and the sight of the rounded 
summit of Lisnavoura, now closely over- 
hanging them, struck them with a new 
fear. 

They screamed their brother’s name 
after him, but their cries were lost in the 
vacant air. At the same time they thought 
they heard a hollow voice say, close to them, 
“Go home.” 

Looking round and seeing no one, they 
were scared, and hand in hand—the little 
girl crying wildly, and the boy white as 
ashes, from fear—they trotted homeward, 








at their best speed, to tell, as we have seen, 
their strange story. 

Molly Ryan never more saw her darling. 
But something of the lost little boy was 
seen by his former playmates. 

Sometimes when their mother was away 
earning a trifle at hay-making, and Nelly 
washing the potatoes for their dinner, or 
“‘beatling”’ clothes in the little stream that 
flows in the hollow close by, they saw the 
pretty face of little Billy peeping in archly at 
the door, and smiling silently at them, and as 
they ran to embrace him, with cries of de- 
light, he drew back, still smiling archly, 
and when they got out into the open day, 
he was gone, and they could see no trace of 
him anywhere. 

This happened often, with slight varia- 
tions in the circumstances of the visit. 
Sometimes he would peep for a longer time, 


sometimes for a shorter time, sometimes || 


his little hand would come in, and, with 
bended finger, beckon them to follow; but 
always he was smiling with the same arch 
look and wary silence—and always he was 
gone when they reached the door. Gradu- 
ally these visits grew less and less frequent, 


and in about eight months they ceased alto- | 


gether, and little Billy, irretrievably lost, 
took rank in their memories with the dead. 

One wintry morning, nearly a year and 
a half after his disappearance, their mother 
having set out for Limerick soon after 
cock-crow, to sell some fow] at the market, 
the little girl, lying by the side of her elder 
sister, who was fast asleep, just at the 
grey of the morning heard the latch lifted 
softly, and saw little Billy enter and close 
the door gently after him. There was 
light enough to see that he was barefoot 
and ragged, and looked pale and famished. 
He went straight to the fire, and cowered 
over the turf embers, and rubbed his hands 
slowly, and seemed to shiver as he gathered 
the smouldering turf together. 


The little girl clutched her sister in terror | 


and whispered, 

“ Waken, Nelly, waken; here’s Billy 
come back !” 

Nelly slept soundly on, but the little boy, 
whose hands were extended close over the 
coals, turned and looked toward the bed, 
it seemed to her, in fear, and she saw the 
glare of the embers reflected on his thin 
cheek as he turned toward her. He rose 
and went, on tiptoe, quickly to the door, in 
silence, and let himself out as softly as he 
had come in. 

After that, the little boy was never seen 
more by any one of his kindred. 
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‘“* Fairy doctors,” as the dealers in the 
preternatural, who in such cases were 
called in, are termed, did all that in 
them lay—but in vain. Father Tom came 
down, and tried what holier rites could do, 
but equally without result. So little Billy 
was dead to mother, brother, and sisters; 
but no grave received him. Others whom 
affection cherished, lay in holy ground, in 
the old church-yard of Abington, with head- 
stone to mark the spot over which the sur- 
vivor might kneel and say a kind prayer 
for the peace of the departed soul. But 
there was no landmark to show where 
little Billy was hidden from their loving 
eyes, unless it was in the old hill of Lis- 
navoura, that cast its long shadow at sun- 
set before the cabin-door; or that, white 
and filmy in the moonlight, in later years, 
would occupy his brother’s gaze as he re- 
turned from fair or market, and draw from 
him a sigh and a prayer for the little 
brother he had lost so long ago, and was 
never to see again. 





THE GLENGILLODRAM PLOUGH- 
ING MATCH. 


THERE are only two public events in the 
course of the year that stir the community 
of the glen in its length and breadth. One 
is the Cattle Show,* the other is the Plough- 
ing Match. Glengiilodram is famous for 
cattle, and is equally famous for peerless 
ploughmen. 

The ploughing match occurs in the late 
autumn, when ways are dank and daylight 
is brief. As the homely placard on the kirk- 
yard gate informs us, “the ploughs must 
be on the ground by eight A.m.,” at which 
hour, the December dawn in our northern 
latitude has done little more than make 
the landscape dimly visible. “ The ground” 
one finds to be a large field of even grass 
land marked off into narrow sections by 
a number of small wooden pins, with a 
straight furrow drawn along at either end, 
leaving a narrow margin outside. 

Forty ploughs are to compete; and 
here, to be sure, they are—forty pairs of 
plump spirited farm horses, groomed in 
the highest style of art, some with gaudy 
ribbons worked into their tails and manes, 
and all with plough harness polished as 
if the most expert of shoeblacks had done 
his best upon it. 

Once, on a spring day journey by the 

* See Aut THE YEAR Rounp, New Series, vol. iii., 
p. 36, 








London and North-Western Railway, I 
set myself to reckon up from the carriage 
window the diversities that might occur, 
as we passed on, in the style of team used 
to do the ploughing going on at that busy 
season. In the course of the journey from 
London to Warrington, the varieties that 
presented themselves were amusing. Here, 
were two horses abreast in the traces, 
with one leader in front; there, were two 
leaders in front, and one behind, and then 
three abreast. Next, three in single file, 
four in single file, and at last five in single 
file. Generally, too, it was the wooden 
plough; and invariably there was one man 
to manage the plough, and another, or a 
lad, to drive the team. With the Scottish 
ploughman it is altogether different. The 
plough is uniformly drawn by a single pair 
of horses walking abreast, and the plough- 
man both guides his plough and drives his 
team without any assistant. And it must 
needs be said that his ploughing wears a 
far more workmanlike look than the zigzag 
uneven furrows cut by his English brother 
of the old school: who yet adheres to 
the numerous team and the antiquated 
wooden plough. 

But the Glengillodram field is now in 
motion. The forty ploughs have all started, 
or are starting. They plough in sections, 
or ridges, of about a furlong in length. 
At the outset, every ploughman has to cut 
his “ feirin’”’ furrow in the line of the small 
wooden pins. With what a serious air 
each competitor bends himself to his task, 
and how quietly and steadily the well- 
in-hand teams pull forward! The plough- 
man has no guide but his eye, closely 
fixed on the line of pins before him; yet 
when the other end of the field has been 
reached by the man we watch, we see that 
he has drawn a furrow which, if not in the 
mathematical sense a straight line, is yet 
so remarkably straight that the eye can 
detect neither bend nor wrinkle in its whole 
length. And to be successful in the com- 
petition, he must cut every one of the 
thirty or forty furrows he has to plough 
equally straight. Nor is that the only 
requisite. Equality in depth of furrow is 
one condition of success ; equality in width, 
is another; and not less indispensable are 
evenness in “ packing” the furrows against 
each other, and neatness in turning out the 
last narrow strip when the ridge has been 
pared down, furrow by furrow, till only a 
mere thread of green runs from end to end 
of the field. 

As the ploughing goes on, the spectators 
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accumulate. They are not allowed to wander | 
over the field, but they traverse its margin, 
and closely inspect the progress of the 
work. Here are the crack ploughmen of 
the parish: men who knock under to no- 
body: save in this way, that this year you 
may beat me, but next year I shall hope to 
beat you; here are less experienced aspi- 
rants, who look forward to a good time 
coming, when they also shall wear the blue 
ribbon of their order; here, too, are men 
of humbler ambition, who yet hope to win 
a place of some sort among the dozen of 
prizemen; and a sprinkling as well of 
rollicking blades who have never been 
troubled about the high honours of the day, 
and some of whom are swinging on with 
the determination to let it be seen that they 
can plough, if not as well, at least as quickly, 
as any of their contemporaries. 

We find attention strongly centred upon 
two competitors, whom we quickly come to 
know as Sandy Macnab and Rory Mee- 
rison (if the reader be skilled in compara- 
tive philology he will be able to translate 
the last of the two names into Roderick 
Morison). They are the champion plough- 
men of the parish. After a hard struggle, 
Rory gained his position as champion, and 
for several years wore his laurels almost 
undisturbed, but of late the honours of 
this veteran have been repeatedly put in 
jeopardy by his younger rival. And now, 
as the grizzled, weather-beaten man of fifty 
steps warily on, with firm hold of his 
plough-handles, while the pair of sleek 
handsome bays in front are obedient to 
his softest whisper, we hear the exclama- 
tion: “Eh, mon, but he’s makin’ bonny 
wark!” But so, too, is Sandy Macnab. 
And by-and-bye the remark becomes fre- 
quent that if Sandy “dinna spoil himsel’ 
wi his mids, he is maist sure to get it.” 
The “ mids,” or finishing furrow, is critical. 
Rory evidently sees it, gets nervous toward 
the close of his task, and—poor man !—to 
his chagrin comes in as second prizeman ; 
for the judges who are let loose on the 
land as soon as the ploughs are off, point 
at certain small patches of green surface 
which he has not turned perfectly down, 
and award the first prize to Sandy Macnab. 
“ Ah, but Rory was a gran’ ploughman, 
though his han’s growin’ no sae steady 
noo,”’ says my sympathising neighbour to 
his friend; and his friend re-echoes the 
statement with a long narration of Rory’s 
bygone exploits. 

The ploughing match proper is now 





finished, and the subordinate competition 





—for which only part of the teams present 
enter—to decide who has the “‘best-groomed 
horses and the best-kept harness,” comes 
next. This competition awakens but a 
limited amount of interest, compared with 
the other, inasmuch as it is felt that success 
in it depends only in part on the plough- 
man’s skill and attention, and in part on the 
quality of the horses and harness due to the 
taste or means of the ploughman’s master. 
And so, while the teams depart by this and 
the other route homeward, the newly- 
ploughed field continues to be the subject of 
minute critical inspection. The gathering of 
onlookers appears to be mainly from the 
class of ploughmen, or “ day labourers,” 
rather than the class of farmers, though 
there are a few of the latter, just as one or 
two farmers’ sons have entered the lists as 
competing ploughmen. Generally the spec- 
tators are of the order who have had, or 
expect yet to have, personal experience in 
walking at the plough-tail. They are of all 
ages, too: from mere lads to old men bent 
double by hard toil with spade and pickaxe : 
and all keenly discuss the doings of the 
ploughmen with the confidence uf those who 
know what they are talking about. I note 
particularly one firmly-knit young fellow, 
with keen grey eyes, rather sprucely dressed 
in a tweed suit, with shiny leather leggings. 
He is evidently not a ploughman, and yet 
he is volubly, and even somewhat dictatori- 
ally, pronouncing upon the ploughing to a 





group of rustics, some of whom endeavour | 


to combat certain of his opinions with not 
much apparent success. Who can he be? 
And the query is promptly met. 
Tammy Grant.” “But who is Tamm 
Grant ?” “ Weel,” quoth my intelligent and 
never-failing friend, through whose agency 
I am here, “ he is just the son o’a labourin’ 
mano’ the glen. He was a ploughman here 
himsel’ three year ago, an’, for his years, a 
lad o’ extraordinar’ promise. But he was 
aye fond o’ books, an’ drew aside wi’ nane 
mair than the dominie. So ye wouldna’ 
hin’er Tammy to gi’e up the plough stilts, 
an’, aifter a brush up at the parish skule, 
gae aff to the college to study for the 
ministry.” And I found it evenso. Tammy 
Grant, who was entered of his second year 
as a student at Aberdeen University, was 
home for the Christmas vacation, and 
spending a day with evident zest among 
his old associates at their wonted employ- 
ment. 

It is not to be supposed that the plough- 
ing match can pass by, without affording 
some opportunity for social enjoyment. 
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The danse on this occasion is a mere private 
affair. The farmer who has got his field 
ploughed, will, it is understood, bear the 
cost of dinner for the judges and such of 
his neighbours as he chooses to invite : as 
well as the cost of a light luncheon, con- 
sisting of “bread an’ cheese, an’ a dram,” 
to the ploughmen; but the crowning en- 
tertainment is the Ploughman’s Ball in the 
evening. 

For the ball, tickets are not required, nor 
are special invitations necessary. Indeed, 
the stranger, of decent social standing, who 
should pass the night in the glen and not 
attend the ball, would be reckoned no 
better than an unfriendly churl. And thus, 


when the business of my lawful calling has | 
led me there, why should not I, too, partake | 


of the pleasures going! For years on years, 
I understand, the ball has taken place at 


the elder’s farm, and for the good reason | 


that the elder has a large granary, ex- 
tremely well adapted for the purpose, which 
he cheerfully clears out and garnishes for 
the occasion, while he makes it an invariable 
rule—unless the laird happen to be there— 
to open the dance in person, with the most 
mature matron present. 

Nine o’clock has come, and a dozen 
candles in tin sconces light up the spacious 
granary, around the side-walls of which are 
Yr anged “the youth and beauty of the dis- 
trict,” as the local newspapers will inform 
their readers in due season. Among some 
scores of sturdy lads, I recognise sundry 
of the compe ting ploughmen, “not omitting 
the veteran Rory Meerison, who appears to 
have plucked up his spirits wonderfully. 
(I understand Rory claims reflected credit 
as the prime instructor of the man who has 
this day beaten him.) And he has been at 
double pains, despite the result of the con- 
test, in combing out his grey whiskers and 
setting his very high, and very stiff, shirt 
collar. But, indeed, the gentlemen are all 
in their “ Sunday best,” and each has his 
buxom partner by his side, set off in the 


nearest practicable approach to her ideal of 


ball-room style. Asprinkling of the men wear 
the kilt and plaid, and we number among 
these the hero of the day, Sandy Macnab, 
and Tammy Grant, the embryo parson, who 
affords us indisputable evidence that he is 
a sound disciple of the school of muscular 
Christians. A very few of the women 
affect the tartan too; but the greater part 


seem to have studied less the material of 


their dresses than how to achieve a sufli- 
ciently violent contrast in colours. 
At the end of the granary, on a raised 
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seat, are a couple of fiddlers, ont near by 
themasolemn-looking kilted piper. Screech- 
sereech-screech! The fiddles are in tune, 
and the floor is filled with waiting dancers. 
The gentlemen range themselves by their 
partners, on tiptoe, to begin: when the lead- 
ing fiddler pushes his fourth finger far up 
his first string, and brings down his bow 
with a long-dr: awn squeak. This is “ kiss- 
ing time :”” and, after an attempt more or 
less successful on the part of each —_ 
dancer to kiss his partner's cheek, it 
they go! The fiddlers dash into a stir 2 on 
“ Strathspey,” and the dancers dance with 
a will. Reels, “foursome reels,’ and 
“eightsome reels,” are the staple dances. 
To face your partner, and dance your 
“steps” at will, keeping time to the music, 
and to describe the figure 8 on the floor 
when a change of position is required, is all 
the skill needed to make a passable appear- 





ance, although the more elaborate style of 


not a few on the floor would seem to speak 
of the assiduous professional services of the 
rustic dancing-master. And now, the musi- 
cians change their strain, and give us “quick 
time,” and the dancers become doubly 
energetic, and the scene becomes doubly ani- 
mated: the gentlemen taking the change 
of time as the signal to snap their thumbs 
rapidly above their heads, and utter a wild 
“hooch!”’ Five minutes have passed in this 
exercise, and the fiddlers pause; some 
the gentlemen lead their partners back to 
their seats, but the greater part of them, 
and some of the ladies, have a second set-to 
after exactly the same fashion. And thus 
the dance goes on. While some are speedily 
danced out of breath, the energy and 
vivacity of the younger ploughmen seem 
only to increase as they urge on the hard- 
worked fiddlers, and caper through the 
“eightsome” figure with louder ‘* hooch- 
hooch’s !” than before. 

By twelve o’clock all moderate dancers 
own to some fatigue, and the excellent elder 
who moves about, now here, now there, 
as a highly efficient master of the cere- 
monies, enters his emphatic protest against 
the efforts of a few of the more boisterous 
lads to pull reluctant or tired-out people on 
the floor. 

“Come, blaw up, Alister,’ 
‘an’ lat’s hae the reel o’ Thuilachan. 
my, get them to the flure.” 

“Forthwith Tammy Grant, dressed, as 
has been said, in kilt and plaid of the 
tartan of his clan, picks out three other 
fellows wearing “the garb of old 
and one of whom is Sandy Macnab. 


’ cries the elder, 
Tam- 





young 
| Gaul,” 


of 
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Alister the piper, who for the last hour or 
two has been looking the indignation he 
feels at the delay that has occurred in call- 
ing the native instrument into use, blows 
up his “chanter” with an air of grave 
superiority ; his “ drone”’ grunts, and grunts 
again, and at the first wild note that rends 
the air, the four dancers bow to the ladies 
of the company, and are off, with the pic- 
turesque “ Highland fling,” into the reel of 
Thuilachan, which they keep up for the next 
eight or ten minutes with amazing vigour 
and skill, while the granary rings from floor 
to roof with the “skirl” of Alister’s bag- 
pipes. The dance ends amid loud acclama- 
tions, and there is a general desire to have it 
repeated. Human limbs and human lungs 
have a limit to their power, however, and 
cannot keep it up at this rate. Yet as the 
four best dancers have just left the floor, 
there is some difficulty in getting others to 
succeed them ; and after a brief pause they 
dance the reel again in a more moderate 
style by way of encore. Then, to gratify 


the company (and not less to gratify the 
piper, who is jealous of his reputation as a 
skilled musician), Tammy Grant consents to 
dance the Ghillie Callum, over a pair of 
crossed walking sticks, in place of the tra- 


ditional crossed swords. 

While Ghillie Callum is going on, the 
elder has disappeared. His duties are multi- 
farious. The time for refreshments has now 
come; and none but the elder can rightly 
concoct the toddy. The elder believes in 
wooden implements for the purpose. Ah! if 
youbut saw the neat little ladles, fashioned of 
wild cherry tree, with ebon handles, which 
the worthy man has for private use when 
his friends are met round his hospitable 
‘board! The present is a public, and, so to 
speak, wholesale, occasion. Therefore there 
must be a large vessel for mixing, and the 
elder insists on the use of the wooden 
bushel measure. Into the bushel he shovels 
a heap of sugar; and then a “ grey beard” 
jar of the “real Glengillodram mountain 
dew” is emptied in. Then, water, at boil- 
ing point, from the huge copper over the 
glowing peat fire on the kitchen hearth. 
And the elder bends him over the steaming 
bushel, stirs the toddy with a zeal and know- 
ledge all his own, and has it fully tested and 
proved by the aid of two or three trusted 
cronies : a second grey beard being hard at 
hand tosupply what may be lacking to give 
it the desiderated “ grip.” 

Tin pitchers, delft mugs, and crystal 
jugs, are indifferently called into use for 
conveying the elder’s mixture to the ball- 
room, where a band of active stewards are 





speedily at work, handing about supplies 
of crisp oat cakes and cheese, along with 
the toddy, which is freely served out to all. 
Yet let it not be supposed that we drink of 
it to drunkenness. In the keen air of this 
upland region, toddy is justly reckoned a 
kindly liquor, which by itself it never wil- 
fully breaks a man’s character for sobriety ; 
we drink of it on that clear understanding. 

The hour of refreshment past, dancing 1s 
resumed with renewed vigour. By-and-bye 
some of the more staid heads in the com- 
pany find opportunities for slipping home 
to bed; but the flower of the youth and 
beauty, who deem the Ploughing Match 
Ball an entertainment peculiarly their own, 
keep the fiddlers going till three or four 
o’clock in the morning, when the ball breaks 
up, and the gentlemen gallantly see their | 
lady partners home. Andif the intensity of | 
their enjoyment be not sufficiently marked 
by the lateness of the hour to which it is 
protracted, it ought to be by the fact that 
almost every one of those who have danced 
on until then will have to commence another 
day of hard manual labour, within a couple 
of hours after leaving the ball-room. 





THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 
A Yacutine Story. 
CHAPTER XII. IN THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


TuE gentlemen now came up, advancing 
on the ladies in the usual disorderly open 
skirmishing, as it were, creeping from bush 
to bush and chair to chair. 

Mr. Conway went over to Jessica. 
“You set me down finely at dinner, and 
before all the public, too. Was it not 
cruel, heartless ?” 

A look of pain came into her face. 
“You always appear to like taking this 
bantering tone with me. It seems a little 
unkind. It is certainly contemptuous. 
You either dislike, or despise me.” 

There was something, he thought, 
strangely attractive in this girl —some- 
thing he had not met before, and was new 
to him, “ man of the world” as he was. He 
became natural and genuine at once. “ One 
has to put on a speech and manner for 
company like a dress suit. Shall I own 
it? You saw what were my real thoughts. 
They were with you in all you said; and I 
cannot tell you how I admire your spirit. 
I am, indeed, with you; and if you impose, 
as penance, that I should make public re- 
tractation 

Her face lit up, and filled with a sort of 
glowing enthusiasm. She had half put 
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out her hand; then drew it back, blushing. 
This bit of nature gave that experienced 
judge, the Hon. George Conway, more 
delight than anything of human nature he 
had met in the whole course of his travels. 
“T knew you would be on the side of what 
was generous—the side of honour and 
charity. I know of course what would be 
said of my taking up this little cause, that 
it is from jealousy of Miss Panton. You 
may think so; but I trust not.” This she 
said wistfully. He answered eagerly: 

“I believe no such thing. I seem to 
have known Miss Jessica Bailey for years, 
and have seen enough of her to admire 
nearly everything she does.” 





Jessica’s cheek flushed with pleasure. | 


“What, you say this to me—not as a com- 
pliment, a formula ?”’ 

“T scorn such things, or keep them for 
such as are worth nothing. I tell you this 
frankly, Miss Bailey; I have met none like 


you, and never dreamed of meeting any like | 


you. You have changed a view I held about 
women. 
why I came here. 
low of me were I to tell you. 


You would think very 


ing a ‘ flirtation,’ to use that odious word. 
There was something in you that attracted 


me at first, but you will never forgive me 
after this unless 


Forgive! There seemed to be nothing 
unforgiving in those eyes of delight and 
enjoyment. “Only tell me that you think 
higher and more worthily of me, now that 
you know me better. It would delight me 
to hear that from you.” 

“ T could not tell you here what I think,” 
said Conway, in a low voice. 
of those moments when even the most 
trained and watchful “man of the world” 
is thrown off his guard. He hardly knew 
what he was going to say, when a voice 
sounded beside them and made both almost 
start. 

She spoke pettishly and bitterly. “I 
suppose attacking me. You must not 
mind her, Mr. Conway. Every one in this 
place knows what she thinks of me. She is 
the radical of this place. But you sided 
with me to-day, and I knew you would.” 
And she looked triumphantly at Jessica. 

The latter smiled, and turned to Con- 
way with a curious look that seemed to say, 
“Now is the time to give a proof of re- 
pentance.” He felt he must get on his 
sackcloth, even to save his credit. 

“I behaved deceitfully,” he said. “It 
was only a sham fight. I wished to hear 
how Miss Bailey would argue her case.’ 
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Indeed, I almost blush to think | 


I thought of | 
‘amusing myself,’ as it is called, of enjoy- | 


This was one } 
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| Oh, you side with ies Sims. You throw 
me over?” 9% 
| He laughed. “ Really this such a 
| strange atmosphere of St. Arthur’s, I can’t 
| understand it. The 
called on to choose his side. Two charm- 
ing young ladies head each a different 
party, and not about dresses or politics, 
but about an iron bridge.” 

“Only about principle, the principle that 
divides rich and poor, strong and weak, 
and which is being fought out all over 
the world. William Tell would not bow 
to a cap on a pole. Yet the cap, pole, 
and bow together stood for subjection or 
freedom.” 

“Jessica is wonderful at history and 
Mangnall’s Questions. She got the prizes at 
school,” said the young hostess spitefully. 

“T never like to think of my school 
days,” said Jessica, looking at her steadily. 
“But you will mind Mr. Conway more than 
me, and he will tell you that this is an in- 
considerate and an imprude nt step, possibly 
2 cruel one.” 

“Yes,” said Conway, gravely, “I 
a little hasty. I-would let the poor souls 
bring their sandwiches and beer a little 
longer. It is very inconvenient to become 
| unpopular.” 

“Then I'll never speak to you again,” 
the heiress said ; ‘‘ and before a week is over, 
papa’s workmen will have taken it away. 
She—Jessica—Miss Bailey, has been telling 
her philosophy to you. But wait until you 
hear my story. 

Then she turned and walked away 
abruptly. Jessica looked after her with 
triumph. “ That was noble on your part,’ 
she said, “and indeed I appreciate it! 
Other men would not have had the courage. 
I admire you. Now we are friends indeed ! 
There are creatures in this place who abase 
themselves before wealth, and meanly put 
the foot that walks upon vast landed estates, 
| upon their heads. There’s a fine flourish,” 
she added, laughing. 

He was more and more attracted’ by 
her curious character. He drew closer 
to her. “I disdain praise which is. not 
deserved. What would you say if J was 
as bad as the local character you have so 
graphically described? What would you 
say if I was one of those who had come 
here to lift that foot upon my head? What 
would you say to aman who came here 
like some careless speculator, too lazy to 
be eager, but willing, if something turned 
up, to pick it up? Some would call it 
‘ fortune-hunter.’ ’ 

“Never,” said Jessica, warmly. 
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well convince me that a crimson curtain is | 


yellow! No; but I will tell you something 
out of my wisdom. You find some attrac- 
tion in that rich girl besides her riches.” 

Conway started: “Miss Jessica Bailey 
is not turning fortune-teller. Here is my 
unworthy palm.” 

“T know that light way of putting 
serious things aside is thought fashionable ; 
yet, I would be a fortune-teller so far, and 
say she cannot understand you. She has 
lived all for herself.” 

*“T seem to have known you long; I 
know not why. It seems to meas though I 
had been seeking some one, and I know not 
how, but in this room I seem to have found 
at last what I seek. It may be but a tone 
of mind—a humour. You will let me ask 
you, consult you. You will answer me ?” 

Now the colour flushed into her face, now 
it ebbed away. Then it came again. All 
this was the garden of a new and exquisite 
Paradise thrown open to her. Now she 
looked around, then at him quickly, 
smiling, and scarcely knowing what she 
did. “Oh, you mean this,” she murmured. 
“Oh, unjust I was! How unkind of me, 
and how good of you.” 

“But that answer to my question,’’ he 
said, reflectively. ‘Ah, I wonder what 
that will be ?” 

Eagerly she answered: “Ah, you can- 
not doubt it.” 

There was no shyness, no restraint. The 
delight and enthusiasm of her hitherto re- 
strained nature broke through all barriers. 

“Yes,” he went on, “I may at last find 
at St. Arthur’s what I have so long sought. 
You know what that is; and, yet, how can 
I tell? Who knows what issue there may 
be to all this? And I may have to raise the 
anchor and sail away sullenly and listlessly 
as I came. I have met so many checks, 
so many chills.” 

“Tt shall not come from me—no, never!”’ 
she said, almost aloud, then stopped in the 
utmost confusion. 


The company were rising to go away. 
Doctor Bailey came up to “drag away” 
his daughter, and in a very ill humour 
indeed. With the rumour of Lord For- 
manton coming, it was necessary that he 
should, as it were, “ prime” Mr. Conway, 
prepare the ground, &c.; and here was the 
witless girl, interfering with her childish 
talk, “taking up” the time and wasting a 
golden opportunity. ‘“‘Come away, come 
away, child; don’t keep me all night,” was 
the rude challenge that wakened up the 
pair. 
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As the guests dropped slowly away, the 
two girls said “good night.” There was 
a mingled air of nervous distrust, uncer- 
tainty, and dislike in Miss Panton’s look, 
as it were, putting the question, “ What 
have you done or arranged this night?” 
a question that was answered by the other’s 
air of elation and perfect happiness. 

When all had departed, there were left 
the hostess and her cousin Dudley, she 
lying back on the sofa, with a worn and 
for such 
he was— approached her deferentially. 





| - . . 
| * You are worried,” he said, “ about some- 


thing. Tell me what you wish done.” 

“Nothing that you can do. You saw 
that low girl’s air of triumph as she went 
off, all because she took possession of 
Conway, my admirer—she and her scheming 
father.”’ 

“He is not worthy a thought,” he said, 
ina low voice. “A mere roving Philan- 
derer.” 

“Who ?” she said, starting up: “Con- 
way? What can you know of him? Oh, 
you know well that is false.” 

“He is not worthy of a single thought 
of yours, at all events.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because he has let himself be regu- 
larly taken in, as they call it. That par- 
son’s daughter, so simple as she affects to 
be a 

“Tell me what you mean,” she said, 
now standing up, “and don’t excite me.” 

“There is nothing to be excited about, 
indeed,” he said, hurriedly. “More to 
laugh at. Who would care what became 
of a man that would choose in that 
way |” 

“And he has. What, that girl entrap 
him, too, and in this house! Oh, insolent ! 
How intolerable, and how cruel. But one 
can laugh at it, as you say.” 

“Tt is true. I heard it myself; and he 
only waits to see his father. But he 
would not hear of such a thing.” 

“Tt was hatred and malignancy,” went 
on the young girl, walking up and down. 
“She came to this house on purpose. It 
was to insult me. I, that could buy and 
sell her a thousand times. But wait—wait 
a little, Dudley. She has not stolen her 
booty yet.” 

“No,” said Dudley, excitedly. “I can 
manage him for you at any moment.” 

“That is you all over,” she said, scorn- 
fully. “ You think everything is to be done 
by violence, blows, and thrashings. Oh, 
but to deal with her. How am I to hinder 
her’ With all my money, too, and estates, 
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a wretched parson’s girl can do as she 
pleases, and scoff at me.” 

“Well, only wait,” repeated Dudley— 
“wait a little, then we shall see.” 


CHAPTER XIII. FOOD FOR THE GOSSIPS. 

He left her sitting there, looking into 
the fire, beating her hands impatiently. 
“Only wait.” How easily that speech is 
made. 
everything —the earth itself. Time, in 
short, says, “I will help you. Give me 
your arm.” But we turn impatient from 
that hobbling old dotard: with our hearts 
in a whirl, boiling and yeasting, we must 
rush on, or sink down and die—at least, 
we think so. Waiting has the air of in- 
difference—indifference suggests power and 
other store of resources-——which air piques 
the bystander and makes him impatient. 

As they were getting their hats and 
coats in the hall, a hoarse voice said to 
Conway: “I want to go back with you, 
Conway—something to say to you.” 

“With all my heart,” said the other ; 
“ Tl give you a seat.” Conway had his 
own “trap,” and drove himself. Dudley, 
who had made the offer, sat beside him and 
did not speak for some time. Between 
the two menthere had been some coolness, 
more instinctive than grounded on any 
real offence; for Conway was “bored’’ 
with his glowering looks and his growling 
manners, and general discontent. 

“Look here, Conway,” he said, at last; 
“T was watching you to-night, and I’ve 
made up my mind to speak plainly to you.” 

“ But I have made up my mind not to 
listen to plain speaking. It is always dis- 
agreeable.” 

“Oh, you are ready and free enough with 
a speech any day, I admit that. But I tell 
you what, I see your double game, and one 
at least you sha’n’t play,and I won’t have it.” 

“ This is really plain speaking. Well!” 

“T won’t, I can’t, have it. Don’t I see, 
don’t we all see, how you are hanging 
between those two girls? You are s 
tickled because you think you have made 
an impression on both ; you can’t make up 
your mind to come forward and say what 
you mean, or leave this place like an 
honest man.” 

“ This is a very strange way of speaking 
to me, Dudley,” said Conway, haughtily. 
“What should my affairs be to yon, 
whether I ought to go or stay? I should 
be the last person in the world to think of 
directing your movements.” 

“No man has done that yet. But see 
here. You know I am rough, but what I 
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say roughly is only what other men mean, 
but can say more smoothly. Leave that girl, 
do. It is an unfair advantage. She has 
been brought up here, in these backwoods, 
like a child, like a girl in the fairy tales; 
and if she have her whim, even for a time, 
it must be gratified ; you know that, as well 
as I do, and it is not fair to take advantage 
of it.” 

“We had better stop this,” said Conway, 
“our acquaintance is slight ag 

‘ But not mine with her. I amas much 
to heras her brother, or her father. I tell 
you again it is not fair, it’s shabby. They all 
know here what your design is, and what 
you and your people would be glad to carry 
out. J know it, and hear more things at a 
distance than you suspect. I say it is 
shabby, as I saw you doing to-night, play- 
ing off those two girls against each other, 
so as to get both profit and amusement out 
of the business. 

Conway almost drew up his horse, and 
stopped his trap. ‘“ Thisis a very strange 
tone, Mr. Dudley,” he said, “and I must 
beg you will not trouble me with any advice 
or concern in my affairs. I do not allow 
it even from members of my own family.” 

“T am glad you take this tone, because 
now I can speak plainly as to what I 
will not allow—as to her. Oh, don’t think 
that I don’t know a great deal of these 
dandy tricks, carrying on with that Bailey’s 
daughter, affecting to be on her side, and 
her superior wisdom—lI suppose laughing 
at that poor girl’s little fancies—and then 
passing over to her. Her fortune would 
come in very usefully to repair the walls of 
Formanton. Wait, youmustlisten. Here 
is the town, so you may as well. I don’t 
want to be offensive, but to speak out 
plainly, and I warn you in time, I will not 
have her sacrificed, and I tell you, in time. 
you shall not do it.” 

“T suppose being in a man’s carriage is 
like being under one’s roof, and there is a 
certain duty of hospitality involved. Still 
Iam very glad you have taken up this 
tone, as it will clear the ground consider- 
ably. I may speak as plainly as you have 
done to me.” 

“Precisely what I should like.” 

“ Well, then, I must tell you that the 
very fact of your giving such warnings, 
orders, or whatever you may call them, 
would be enough, actually enough, to make 
me continue as I was, persevere in exactly 
the same course. As aman of the world 
you surely must see this.” 

“You refuse, then? Take care!”’ 

“Give me some reasen, then! What is 
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your office of protector to this young lady ? | Stand out of my way, please. Here, Benson, 


Why should you interfere where she and 
her father do not? You surely give me 
credit for more sense than to suppose I 
could pay any attention to such threats? 
Explain it to me.” 

“T can explain nothing, except that she 
is too innocent and holy a creature to be 
made either a mere player in a game, 
whether another woman is to be the winner, 
or to be flung away, a sacrifice on the altar 
of a mercenary marriage. Yes, Conway, 
out of the world as I am, I have friends 
who are well informed, who let me know 
the rumours and the stories.” 

“ Rumours—stories ! This is intolerable ! 
Mr. Dudley, I request you will not interfere 
with me any more. That answer is final. 
I have noticed your manner all through— 
your looks and interference, both to-night 
and on other occasions. I have spoken 
reasonably with you, and asked for some 
justification. You decline to give it. Well, 
then, I decline to take any notice of your 
demand.” 

They were now down by the club-house 
door, all lit up, and Conway pulled up 
sharply. “I suppose you will get down 
here,” he said; “and I think it will be for 
the best that we should not come back to 
this subject. I give and take always. I 
shall not venture to interfere with you, but 
you must not with me.” 

The door of the club was open, and two or 
three gentlemen were standing in the blaze 
of light smoking. Conway jumped down, 
and walked round by the side of the club to 
the little pier where the boats landed. Dud- 
ley had got down more quickly, and stand- 
ing at the top of the steps barred the way. 

“This will not do, Conway. You must 
not go to-night before you promise me, 
Or, better still, go on board now, weigh 
anchor, sail away, and help your family in 
some other fashion.” 

Conway laughed loudly. 
mad yet,” he said. “This amuses me.’ 

“* How dare you laugh at me!” said the 
other, furiously, and advancing on him: 
“What do youmean? Don’t think you 
shall insult me, though you can girls. 


“T am not! 
> 





What if I don’t let you pass this night ?” 
Conway began to think he was mad, but | 
his behaviour was logical enough. 
“ This all passes the limits of forbearance. 
I have my men below at the boat, and in 
one second I shall call them. I warn you, 
change your behaviour-—for the last time. 











get this gentleman to leave the way clear.” 

A large hand griped Dudley’s arm and 
thrust him back from the steps. In an 
instant he had shaken himself clear. 

“You dare set your fellowsonme! Take 
that!” And in a second he was flinging 
himself on Conway. But the latter was 
prepared. Always active, he sprang back, 
and catching Dudley by the collar, delibe- 
rately flung him back. The stones were 
slippery, there was no railing, and the un- 
lucky Dudley went over into the shallow 
water. 

The club gentlemen came running up at 
the splash, windows were thrown open—the 
boat was only a yard off, and he was had 
out in a twinkling. 

“My God!” cried Doctor Bailey, always 
judicious, “ keep them apart, or there will 
be bloodshed. Fetch him out, bring a 
rope some one—the man will be drowmed !” 

All this while “ the man” was out of the 
water, standing up, shaking himself, and 
trying to clear the spray from his eyes. 

“Where is he ?” he said, rather wildly : 
“let me see him!’ But Benson, the mate, 
had him by the arm. 

“ That won’t do, master.” 

“‘T did not mean that,” said Conway, in 
aloud voice. ‘And I wish all who have 
seen the matter to understand that it was 
quite an accident.” With that he walked 
down the steps into his boat, and was 
pulled away to his yacht. 
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